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Survey of Personnel Problems: 


Company Policies on the New Draft 


The Selective Service Act of 1948 became law on 
June 24. Certain male citizens between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-six are subject to twenty-one 
months of active duty with the armed services. In- 
ductions can legally begin after September 22, 1948. 
Employers are now faced once more with the need of 
setting up policies and procedures to govern these 
personnel losses. 


This month’s survey, in which fifty-eight companies 
participated,’ covers the following timely questions: 
(1) What type of man-power survey, if any, have you 
devised to determine the effect of the new draft on 
total labor force? (2) What plans are you making to 
fill vacancies created by the departure of employees 
for military service? (3) Have you developed new 
military service policies covering such practices as 
military leave bonuses, seniority rights, reemploy- 
ment rights and protection of benefit plans? 


MAJORITY of the cooperating companies have 
already devised systems of determining which 
of those employees between nineteen and twenty-six 
years of age are likely to be drafted. In some com- 
panies, sufficient data are available on company per- 


sonnel records to determine tentatively the number 


eligible for induction. The following items are neces- 
sary to conduct such a survey: 


1. Total number of employees on the payroll between 
the ages of nineteen and twenty-six, plus their job titles. 

2. Number with sufficient previous military service to 
exempt them from the draft. 

3. Number of nonveterans who enlisted in the organ- 


- 1§ummer vacations may account for the sharp decrease this month 
in the number of cooperators. Usually they total about one hundred. 


ized reserves of the armed services prior to June 24, 
1948. 

4. Number of nonveterans who for reasons of depen- 
dency are likely to be deferred from active military 
training duty. 

5. Number of nonveterans who, because of their em- 
ployment in industry, agriculture or other occupations, or 
because of their activity in study, research, or medical, 
scientific, or other endeavors, are believed to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest, and therefore deferable.* 

6. Number of nonveterans who may be deferred be- 
cause of physical, mental or moral reasons. 


A compilation of these data should give a com- 
pany a fairly definite picture at this time of its vul- 
nerability under the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

In the cooperating companies where existent rec- 
ords do not reveal these items, a questionnaire survey 
is being made. All employees aged twenty-five or 
under are being asked to fill out a form covering the 
types of data specified above. 


EFFECT OF DRAFT IS LIGHT 


Cooperators who have analyzed the susceptibility 
of their labor force to the new draft generally feel 
that the total numbers affected will be relatively 
small. Some typical comments are: 


“On the basis of incomplete returns from the plants, 


1At this time the Selective Service System has not announced what 
specific industries or occupations are critical. A preliminary list 
indicates the critical industries to be aircraft, electronics, chemicals 
and engineering services. Occupations listed as critical are physicists, 


~ aeronautical engineers, chemists, lead and copper miners. The 
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criteria for the designation “critical” are that proficiency in the 
occupation requires two years’ training, and that the supply of these 
people is so balanced that the draft would result in a real shortage. 
According to the law, such deferments as may be prescribed later 
on in detail by the President will be made only “upon the basis of 
the individual’s status.” -This rules out the possibility of blanket 
or group deferments. “a 
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it appears that we will lose only a small percentage of 
our total employment through the draft.” 


* * * 


“Out of a total employment of more than five hun- 
dred there are only forty employees of eligible age. 
Only two of these are likely to be drafted; the rest are 
either married or veterans.” 


* *% * 


“We made a thorough review of the employment rec- 
ords of employees in the groups from nineteen to twenty- 
five years of age to determine their eligibility for mili- 
tary service. The men likely to be called represent 
1.25% of our total personnel, and at present do not 
constitute a serious problem. Unfortunately, a con- 
siderable number are apprentices in training for the 
skilled trades and if the emergency continues over a long 
period, there will be difficulties later on.” 


* * * 


“We employ a coded index system for personnel rec- 
ords by means of which we can determine within a few 
minutes employees who will be affected. We have already 
done this and find that only 2.8% of our total number of 
current employees are eligible.” 


* * * 


“We have not devised any system to determine draft- 
able employees. Our present thinking is that we will be 
so slightly affected that we are not bothering with it.” 


* * * 


“We consider that the number to be drafted will be 
relatively small. The system we will follow in determin- 
ing those subject to the draft will be similar to that we 
had in effect during World War II. It consisted of a 
card system covering all employees subject to the draft 
within the age range and had such pertinent data as their 
age, marital status, number of dependents, etc.” 


RATE OF LOSS 


The actual rate of loss of draftable employees can- 
not yet be determined. It is estimated that during 
the fiscal year starting July 1, 1948, approximately 
250,000 men will be drafted. The actual number to 
be drafted from each state is determined “on the 
basis of the actual number of men in the several 
states . . . who are eligible for such training and 
service but who are not deferred after classification.” 
The quota for each state will be credited for men 
already in the armed services, or who subsequently 
enlist in the armed services. The fact that many men 
might volunteer for duty rather than wait for induc- 
tion will affect the draft rate. The Director of Select- 
ive Service, Major General Lewis B. Hershey, is 
responsible only for drafting enough men to bring 
the branches of the armed forces up to their required 
strengths. 

It appears that the twenty-five-year-old group 
may be drafted first. However, owing to the large 
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numbers in this group who are exempt, certain local 
draft boards may get down into the nineteen, twenty, 
and twenty-one classes quite rapidly. Men who are 
in the eighteen- to nineteen-year-old group have been 
accepted as enlistees since July 21, 1948, for the 
special one-year training period. A total of 161,000 
youths in this category will be accepted during the 
current fiscal year. 


REPLACEMENT PROCEDURES 


Not only are employers attempting to get a rough 
idea of what their possible draft losses might be, but 
they are also thinking of what replacement procedures 
they may follow. During the last war, in light of 
critical labor shortages, employers were using every 
means possible to cover the occupations vacated by 
men who were drafted. Duties were redistributed, 
promotions were made, women were added to the 
labor force, and persons above the maximum draft age 
were employed. Although the employees eligible for 
the new draft are much fewer in number, the labor 
market is still tight. Therefore, in some companies 
thought is being given to the replacement problem 
before actual inductions begin. 

Of the forty-five cooperators providing data on 
their replacement plans twelve state that they have 
given little thought to the problem. Several feel 
that the promotional procedures spelled out in the 
seniority clauses of their union contracts will make 
a separate policy for draft replacements unnecessary. 
Eight cooperators say that no prior planning is con- 
templated because the company’s losses will be so 
insignificant. In the remaining twenty-five com- 
panies, some tentative policies and procedures for 
replacing the drafted men have at least been out- 
lined. 

Sixteen of the twenty-five companies plan to fill 
the vacancies by successive promotions, new em- 
ployees being hired from the outside for the lowest 
vacancies occurring as a result of such a chain of 
promotions. Slightly less than half of these sixteen 
companies specify that vacancies requiring outside 
recruitment will be filled predominantly by draft- 
exempt personnel. These companies comment: 


“We will restrict hiring to men over twenty-five as 


far as possible.” 
* * * 


“Since men of draft age will be siphoned off the labor 
market, we won’t hire in that bracket.” 


% Fi * 


“In the employment procedure, preference will be given 
to persons not immediately subject to the draft.” 
* * * 


“Some consideration will be given to possibility of draft 
in the hiring of new employees.” 
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“From now on, our selection of new employees will 
have to be realistic for the age groups between nineteen 
and twenty-five years.” 

* * * 


“We have not set any definite policy on hiring workers 
over twenty-five. However, in all probability many of 
our employment offices will recognize this factor and will 
attempt to fill many of. the openings from the over- 
twenty-five group plus the hiring of women for jobs 
that can be filled in this manner.” 


In the remaining companies planning to fill draft 
vacancies by successive promotions, it appears that 
no strict policy of avoiding the 18-26 age group 
will be followed. In general, executives in these 
companies believe that the turnover rate in this age 
bracket was relatively high even before the draft. 
Therefore, the additional turnover caused by the 
draft is not expected to complicate the problem ma- 
terially. In addition, in many of the lesser jobs, 
such as messengers, clerks, and helpers, normally 
filled by youths of the draft-age group, the training 
time is brief. Therefore, even though the company 
may lose the man after some time, his services can 
be used currently. These executives say: 


“We do not plan to discriminate in hiring 18-25-year 
olds providing their length of service appears long 
enough to justify hiring and training. We do plan to use 
care in distributing new employees vulnerable to the 
draft so as not to concentrate losses in any one depart- 
ment.” 

* * * 

“Because we do not anticipate being seriously affected 
by the draft, we do not plan to concentrate our hiring 
in any special areas—that is, workers over twenty-five 
or female help.” 

* * * 

“T do not think that we should alter our age require- 
ments at this time to exclude hiring men between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-five.” 


es Ok 


“We do not believe it will be necessary to redistribute 
duties in any large number of cases or to set any special 
age limit below which we will not hire, or, at least for 
the present, to return to the wartime practice of whole- 
sale hiring of women.” i 


Effect on Training Programs 


Personnel training programs may be adversely af- 
fected by the draft. Many companies bring in high 
school and college graduates each year with a view 
toward training them for more responsible positions 
later on. Several companies report that some regret- 
table losses will occur among the ranks of these ap- 
prentices and trainees. However, at least, one top 
executive is planning to continue bringing in new 
trainees regardless of their draft status. He says: 
“I believe the only real way we will be hurt is that 
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we have looked forward so much to employing young 
men out of high school and bringing them up through 
our various departments, that our plans in this direc- 
tion will be somewhat delayed. However, we do 
expect to continue the employment of such boys so 
that we will at least have a tie on them when they 
come back from military service and are still young.” 


Direct Hires 


Eight of the twenty-five companies which have 
made tentative replacement plans are expecting to 
hire outsiders directly for the vacated jobs. Only 
two of these companies specifically say that the draft- 
age brackets will be avoided in the matter of replace- 
ments. Employers planning to do direct hiring com- 
ment briefly: 


“When replacements must be made, they will proba- 
bly be made by hiring from the outside.” 


* * * 


“Vacancies which will be created by the departure of 
employees for military service will be filled in the normal 
way by employment from the outside.” 


* * * 


“In most instances, we shall expect to hire a successor 
to the man drafted.” 


Redistribution 


Only one company of the twenty-five cooperators 
is planning to redistribute existent personnel to cover 
the draftee’s vacancy. And it is doing this for a 
special reason. This executive writes: “We hope to 
fill vacancies created by the departure of employees 
for military service principally by redistribution of 
duties. This will fit in well with our retrenchment 
program, particularly among expense personnel.” 


PERMANENT OR TEMPORARY? 


When a job vacancy results from the draft, the 
status of the employee filling the vacancy will usually 
be defined. For example, when an employee is pro- 
moted or transferred to a vacated job, is his status 
in that job permanent or temporary? Or, if a person 
is hired from the outside to fill either the vacated job 
or a lesser job that opens up as a result of a chain of 
promotions, is his job status considered to be per- 
manent or temporary? 


Promoted Employees 


Where a regular (or permanent) employee is tem- 
porarily promoted to the vacated job, he will be spe- 
cifically informed that his status in that job is tem- 
porary in sixteen, or 64%, of the twenty-five coop- 
erators providing data on this problem. The reason 
for so defining the employee’s job tenure is to sim- 
plify the employer’s obligation under Section 9 of 
the Selective Service Act. This section pertains to 
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the draftee’s reemployment rights and specifies that 
a former employee who is honorably discharged shall 
be restored to his position or one of like seniority, 
status, or pay. A person who is notified that his job 
tenure is temporary can therefore expect that upon 
the draftee’s return, his job may be shifted. 

In two of the twenty-five companies, employees 
who are promoted to a draft-incurred vacancy will 
be considered as permanent holders of the job. Ex- 
ecutives in these companies feel that the numbers 
lost to the draft will be so slight that both the drafted 
man and his replacement can be kept on the job. 
One says: “With respect to the replacement of 
draftees, we will fill vacancies by promotion from 
within the organization whenever possible. Normally 
such promotions will be on a permanent basis since 
the incidence of turnover will permit us to restore 
the draftee to his former job without undue diffi- 
culty.” Another executive of a retailing establish- 
ment comments, “Our employment situation is so 
dynamic that any good employee is fairly well as- 
sured of continued tenure.” 

In the remaining seven companies, employees who 
are promoted to draft-vacated jobs will not be ad- 
vised in advance that their tenure in the job is tem- 
porary. In these companies the upgraded employee 
will not’ be definitely assured that his status in the 
job is permanent owing to the draftee’s reemployment 
claim to the job. However, the company at the same 
time will not look upon the replacement as temporary 
in an absolute sense. For example, an executive in 
one of these companies writes: 


“Inasmuch as the proportion of total male employees 
who are likely to be called is relatively small in relation 
to our normal turnover rate, we feel that those of the 
draftees who return can be absorbed in most instances 
without any organized effort to develop a special plan 
for replacement. We intend to recommend a policy to 
our operating units whereby those filling vacancies will 
understand that they may be replaced eventually by an 
ex-serviceman, although their status will not be con- 
sidered as temporary.” 


New Employees 


Where new employees are brought into the com- 
pany to fill vacancies created by the draft, it appears 
that policies similar to those governing promoted em- 
ployees are followed. For example, sixteen companies 
report that outsiders filling vacancies will be informed 
in advance that their tenure in the job is temporary. 
Of course, some of these companies do not expect 
that the replacement will continue to be classified 
as temporary indefinitely. As one cooperator says: 


“We will hire new employees as temporary employees. 
However, on account of the present labor shortage, very 
few hired will be classed as temporary at the time the 
veteran returns.” 
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Four companies report that the new man will be 
told his job tenure is permanent at the time of hir- 
ing. Five companies do not plan to tell the new man 
that his job tenure is temporary, but they do intend to 
remind him that someone else has prior claim to his 
job. The reason for this is explained by one executive. 
He writes: 


“In most instances we shall expect to hire a successor 
to the man drafted. In most cases we expect to try to 
avoid telling the newly hired successor that his job is 
temporary, because we believe that in the overwhelming 
majority of the cases the new man will have earned him- 
self a permanent place in the company by the time the 
original jobholder has returned; that is, normal turnover 
in the lowest rated jobs is far in excess of the number 
of people taken by the draft.” 


Where a man replacing a draftee is considered to 
be in a temporary position, his own reemployment 
rights may be affected should he himself be subse- 
quently drafted. For the act specifies that an hon- 
orably discharged employee should be restored to his 
former position if that position were “other than 
temporary.” However, whether such reemployment 
rights would be denied to the second holder of the 
job because his tenure was defined as temporary 
would depend on the circumstances of the case. The 
administration of the reemployment rights section of 
the previous Selective Service Act placed the burden 
on the employer of proving that the job was “tem- 
porary.” 


MILITARY SERVICE POLICIES 


During World War II, practically all companies 
established policies and procedures relating to em- 
ployees who entered military service. In some cases, 
the policy statements were brief, reproducing merely 
the job protection provisions of the Selective Service 
Act of 1940. In other companies, the policies were 
somewhat lengthy, covering the effect of military 
absences on all other company policies and benefits. 
Also, many of these latter companies provided liberal 
monetary allowances for employees leaving for mili- 
tary duty. 

When the war emergency ended and service in 
the armed forces was no longer made compulsory, 
many companies discontinued their military leave of 
absence policies. Now that a new draft law is on the 
books, companies are again faced with the need of 
setting up military service policies. _ 

Almost half of the cooperators have not reached 
the stage of formulating definite policies regarding a 
drafted employee’s rights and privileges. Twenty-one 
of the forty-five cooperators furnishing information 
report that although some thought is being given 
currently to the matter, no definite decisions have 
been made as yet. 

In several of these companies, it is not expected 
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that additional rights and privileges will be granted 
to a draftee other than those required by law. These 
legal requirements are namely: 


1. Employee honorably discharged shall be restored 
to his former position, without loss of seniority, or to a 
position of like seniority, status and pay; 

2. Employee shall participate in insurance and other 
benefits offered by the employer in the same manner as 
existed for employees on furlough or leave of absence at 
the time the draftee was inducted; 

3. Employee cannot be discharged from his position 
without cause within one year after restoration of job. 


Employers in these companies feel that these guar- 
antees are sufficient. Several of them say: 


“We have not developed a military service policy re- 
garding the employee’s rights and privileges while he is in 
the armed services. His rights and privileges are those 
accorded by the Selective Service Act.” 


* * * 


“Regarding our final military service policy, in gen- 
eral we expect to meet the legal requirements fully. 
which appear to be rather generous. We will probably 
go beyond these legal requirements only if additional ex- 
perience indicates that inequities need to be adjusted.” 


* * * 


“We have not developed any strict military service 
policy as the Selective Service Act of 1948 practically 
spells out what management must do in behalf of 
draftees.” 


Definite Policies 


In those twenty-four companies where policies have 
been determined, two factors seem to have generally 
guided the policy makers. They are: 


1. The specific provisions of the new law pertaining to 
reemployment and the benefits and rights of draftees. 
(See Draft Law Digest, page 390). These provisions are 
almost identical with those contained in Section 8 of the 
old Selective Service Act. 

2. Company policies formerly followed for men drafted 
under the Selective Service Act of 1940. In general, 
these policies related to such items over and above the 
legal requirements as induction bonuses, vacation privi- 
leges, and protection of benefit plan participation. 


Half of the twenty-four companies are planning to 
follow the same policies, over and above the legal 
requirements, as they did during the previous draft. 
That is, for the time being, they are simply extend- 
ing their wartime policies. Executives in these com- 
panies write: 

“We plan to treat any employee who enters service 
according to the same policy that we had in effect dur- 

ing World War II.” 
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“While we have not gone into the matter very deeply, 
our feeling now is that we shall follow the same policy 
we did during the recent World War.” 


* * * 


“We are carrying over to those who enlist or are 
drafted the same policies we had in effect during the war 
as regards military leaves of absence and vacation pay.” 


* * * 


“We are planning to reinstate substantially all of the 
features of our wartime military service policy to apply 
to inductees under the new program.” 


The other twelve companies have made some re- 
visions to their military leave policies relating to 
such matters as bonuses, vacations, insurance benefits 
etc. Except in a few cases, however, these new re- 
visions are as liberal as those which formerly pre- 
vailed. 


Bonus Payments 


Of the twenty-four cooperators where policy de- 
cisions have been made, ten companies are planning 
to pay induction bonuses to men entering the armed 
services, while fourteen are not. Two of these ten 
companies, however, will restrict the payment of 
these bonuses only to those employees who actually 
are drafted, not to enlistees. 

The bonuses vary in amount. Three companies 
will pay a man going into service a full month’s pay, 
provided he has been with the company for a year or 
more. Two companies will grant two weeks’ pay. 
Two companies will grant two weeks’ pay for em- 
ployees with more than a year’s service, and one 
week’s pay to employees with less than a year’s serv- 
ice. Two companies will grant one week’s pay. One 
additional company, while not granting a bonus at 
the time of induction, plans to pay an employee of 
one or more year’s service one quarter of the differ- 
ence between company pay and military pay for a 
period not to exceed fourteen months. 

Of the fourteen cooperators not paying a bonus to 
inductees, three did grant such payments during the 
last war. Executives in these three companies feel 
that circumstances surrounding the current draft are 
sufficiently different to make induction bonuses un- 
warranted. Two of these executives say: 


“Since July 25, 1947, our practice of giving one month’s 
pay to those who enter military service has been discon- 
tinued and it is unlikely that this practice will be re- 
established.” 


* %*+ 


“Most of us do not feel that we can recommend a 
military service bonus although we may if the trend in 
other companies is toward giving such a bonus. We think 
that hardships are a lot less on the young single men 
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Draft Law Digest 


(Summary of the important provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1948) 


Section 3—Registration 

All men between the ages of 18 and 26 must register. 
(On July 20, 1948, the President proclaimed the regis- 
tration period to be between August 31, 1948, and Sep- 
tember 18, 1948.) 


Section 4—Training and service 


A. Men between the ages of 19 and 26 are eligible for 
the draft. 

B. Length of training period—21 months. Men be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 26 can enlist for 21 months. 


C. Reserve service for enlistee or draftee: 


For 19-25 year group 

Upon completion of 21 months training, he is trans- 
ferred to a reserve component of the armed forces for 
a period of 5 years. While a member of such reserve, 
he may be subject to additional training as may be pre- 
scribed by law, unless: 

(1) He voluntarily extends active training for an 
additional year. 

(2) He enlists in an organized unit of a reserve 
component for 3 years. 

Upon completion of either (1) or (2) above, he is 
relieved from any further training except in time 
of war or national emergency declared by Congress. 


For 18-19 year group 

Upon completion of one year enlistment, he is trans- 
ferred to a reserve component of the armed forces for 
a period of 6 years. While a member of such reserve, 
he may not be ordered to additional active training 
duty for periods longer than one month per year ex- 
cept in time of war or national emergency. 

He may also be required to accept appointment in 
the organized reserve for a period of 4 years if vacan- 
cies occur and can be filled without undue hardship. 
D. Employers may continue to pay wages and salaries 

to employees who are inducted. 


Section 5—Selection 


The method of selection of draft-eligibles will be de- 
termined by rules and regulations of President. 


Section 6—Deferment and Exemptions 


Who is exvempt? 


1. Persons in regular armed forces and those in 
diplomatic corps. 
2. World War II veterans who: 
a. Served 12 months or more between September 
16, 1940 and June 24, 1948 (date of enactment). 
b. Served more than 90 days of active duty be- 
tween December 7, 1941 and September, 2, 1945. 


c. Served more than 90 days but less than 12 
months between September 16, 1940 and June 24, 
1948 if his local board determines that he is a mem- 
ber of any organized unit of a reserve component of 
the armed forces. 

3. Men who after June 24, 1948 are honorably dis- 
charged after completing 3 years or more in armed 
forces. 

4. Men who are honorably discharged after serv- 
ing 21 months (those of age 19-25) or 1 year (those 
of age 18-19). 

5. Men who were members of National Guard or 
organized reserve units of the armed forces on June 
24, 1948, so long as they continue membership and 
satisfactorily participate in scheduled drills and train- 
ing periods. 

6. Ministers and theological students. 


Who is deferred? 


1. Men enrolled in ROTC training and midshipmen 
(USNR). 

2. Fully qualified and accepted aviation cadets 
who have signed an agreement of service. 

3. Legislative and judicial officials of the states. 

4. Men whose employment in industry, agriculture, 
or other occupation, or whose study, research, or medi- 
cal, scientific, or other endeavors, is found to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest. 

5. Men with dependents, 

6. Men who are physically, mentally or morally de- 
ficient or defective. 

7. High school and college students. 

8. Conscientious objectors—they may be inducted 
but will be assigned noncombatant: duties. 

9. Sole-surviving sons. 


Section 9—Reemployment Rights 
A. How does he get his job back? 


1. Former employees who were drafted while em- 
ployed in a position other than a temporary position, 
upon completion of active training duty shall: 

a. Present certificate of honorable discharge and, 


b. Make application for reemployment within 
90 days after discharge. 


2. Employer, or his successor in interest, shall re- 
store such employee to his former position or to a po- 
sition of like seniority, status, and pay, if he is still 
qualified to perform the duties of such position. 


3. If employee cannot perform such duties by 
reason of service-incurred disability, he shall be re- 
stored to another position he is qualified to perform 
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which will approximate his former job in seniority, 
status, and pay. 


4. Employer must reemploy draftee unless circum- 
stances have so changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable to do so. 


5. It is declared to be the sense of Congress that any 
person returning to his former employer shall be re- 


stored to a position in such a manner as to give him 
status in his employment such as he would have en- 
joyed if he had never been drafted. 


6. Where two or more persons are entitled to be 
restored to the same position, the person who left 
such position first would have priority. The others 
would still have reemployment rights and would have 
to be given other jobs. 


under twenty-five than were imposed upon our employees 
during the war period.” 


Extra Seniority 


None of the twenty-five cooperators is planning to 
make any guarantees over and above the legal re- 
quirements regarding an employee’s seniority. The 
law in this regard provides that, on restoration, the 
draftee or enlistee is entitled to whatever seniority 
he had when he left plus an amount equal to the 
time spent in the armed services. 


Pay Rate upon Return 


The 1948 draft law contains a clause which was not 
contained in its predecessor. Section 9(c) (2) states: 
“It is hereby declared to be the sense of the Con- 
gress that any person who is restored to a position in 
accordance with [. . . reemployment rights section of 
law] should be so restored in such manner as to give 
him status in his employment as he would have en- 
joyed if he had continued in such employment con- 
tinuously from the time of his entering the armed 
forces until the time of his restoration to such em- 
ployment.” 

While it is too early definitely to state how this 
section will be interpreted by the Secretary of Labor, 
through the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, it would seem that, on the matter of pay, 
its intent is this: where the pay rate for the job 
vacated by a draftee has increased during his ab- 
sence, he shall be restored to the job at its new pay 
rate. 

None of the twenty-five cooperators in this survey 
who have formulated military leave policies plan to 
guarantee to draftees a rate of pay upon return from 
military service over and above the law’s specifica- 
tions. One of the cooperators states: 

“Should wage or salary scales increase during the em- 


ployee’s absence, it is our practice and policy to restore 
the draftee to the job rather than to the rate which he 
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B. What about benefit plans? 


1. Returned employee will be entitled to participate 
in insurance and other benefits, without loss of senior- 
ity, pursuant to established rules and practices relat- 
ing to employees on furlough or leave of absence in 
effect with the employer at the time such em- 
ployee was inducted into the armed forces. [Section 
9(c) (1).] 

Note 


These reemployment rights also pertain to any em- 
ployee who enlists in the armed forces or the Coast 
Guard for not more than 3 years if such enlistment is 
his first enlistment subsequent to June 24, 1948. [Sec- 
tion 9(g) (1) of the Act.] They also pertain to reserv- 
ists of the armed forces who respond to an order or call 
to active duty and serve no longer than three years. 


earned before he went into service. For example, if the 
man’s job paid $1.25 an hour when he went into the 
service and pays $1.35 an hour when he returns, he 
would return to his old job and the new rate; or if we 
could not place him for any reason in his old job, we 
would attempt to place him in a $1.35 job rather than 
a $1.25 job.” 


Employee Benefit Plans 


The new draft law provides that while a draftee is 
in service, he shall be considered as having been on 
furlough or leave of absence [Section 9 (c) (1)]. There- 
fore, he is entitled upon return to participate in in- 
surance or other benefits offered by the employer pur- 
suant to established rules and practices relating to 
employees on furlough or leave of absence in effect 
with the employer at the time such person was in- 
ducted. 


Group Insurance 


More than 85% of the cooperators with definite 
military leave policies and group insurance plans in 
effect, expect to discontinue this insurance while the 
man is in service. Upon his return, the employee can 
then reinstate himself in the plan. Several of these 
companies plan to continue the insurance in force for 
one or two months in order to give the employee an 
opportunity to apply for government insurance. 

In the remaining 15% of the companies, any em- 
ployee who avails himself of government insurance 
will receive from the company a monthly amount 
equal to that which was maintained for him under 
the company group life plan. 


Vacation Plans 


Twelve companies provide in their military leave 
policies that an eligible employee will receive his ac- 
crued vacation pay upon induction. In five of these 
twelve companies, induction bonuses are also being 
paid. a 
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When a drafted employee returns to his former 
position, how shall his eligibility for a vacation be 
determined? According to the law, it shall be han- 
dled in the same manner as company vacation policies 
are affected by other kinds of leaves of absence or 
furlough. A majority of the cooperators plan to con- 
form to the law’s specification. A few companies, 
however, are planning to reinstate a returning vet- 
eran’s vacation rights in a more liberal way than it 
would be handled for those who take nonmilitary 
leaves of absence. An executive in one of these com- 
panies says: 


“Returned veterans who have sufficient accumulated 
service will be given vacation pay upon return from 
military leave, without being required to work the speci- 
fied number of pay periods.” 


Other Benefits 


Of those companies providing pension plans for 
employees, it appears that payments will be sus- 
pended during the draftee’s absence in almost all 
cases. Contributions of both the employee and em- 
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ployer will be halted, and the funds to the credit of 
the employee frozen. When the draftee returns, his 
contributions will be resumed. However, his rights 
are not affected by his absence. Too, his time in 
service will be counted for retirement purposes just 
as if he had remained on the job. Of course, in 
some companies, an employee is not eligible to partici- 
pate in the retirement plan until he reaches an age 
of more than twenty-six years. In these companies, 
therefore, the new draft law will have no effect on 
the established pension system. 

Group hospitalization plans will also be suspended 
during the draftee’s absence by most of the coop- 
erators. However, three companies are planning to 
make arrangements so that an employee can keep his 
hospitalization policy in effect where that policy 
covers dependents. 

Presently, at least one of these companies plans to 
carry the full expense of hospitalization insurance for 
the wives and dependents of its drafted employees. 

JoHN J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


Ordered To Bargain on Group Insurance 


A trial examiner of the NLRB issued an interme- 
diate report on May 13 in which he ruled that the 
General Motors Corporation should bargain with the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) before adopting 
a new group insurance plan. He denied, however, 
that the corporation had coerced its employees into 
signing for the increased coverage. 

The group insurance plan was first introduced in 
1926. The trial examiner stated that the corporation 
had instituted a more liberal plan in December, 1947, 
without consultation with the union despite a sup- 
plementary agreement with the union dated April 24, 
1947, to discuss further the union’s demand for a 
social security program. Although more than 75% 
of the employees signed for the liberalized plan, the 
union filed a refusal-to-bargain complaint against the 
corporation. The trial examiner held for the union 
and cited the recent decision of the NLRB on the 
Inland Steel Company. The board ruled in that case 
that social security benefits, including group insur- 
ance, was a compulsory subject of collective bargain- 
ing. F.B.B. 


Bottoms Up! 


Free drinks are served to the employees at any 
time of the day by Charles Feldt Sheet Metal Works. 
The policy was inaugurated when the general super- 
visor noticed that many employees stepped out dur- 
ing the day for a drink. Matching the loss in produc- 


tion against the cost of the drinks, the company de- 
cided to install a bar within the plant. According 
to Milton Sachsel, general supervisor, the policy has 
resulted in greater efficiency and fewer labor dis- 
putes. H.S. 


Free Chest X-Rays 


The Carrier Corporation and the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company (Dorr-Westwood Unit) are two of 
several companies which recently arranged free chest 
X-ray services for their employees. Participation was 
voluntary and all X-ray reports were confidential. 


They Lose a Sale 


Showing how high labor costs can price a manu- 
facturer out of the competitive market, Western Gear 
Works points out to employees an experience of their 
own company. An item in a recent issue of the com- 
pany’s employee publication discloses that a large 
order for tractors “which would have meant more 
work for everyone” was lost to another company 
“only because they [the other company] were in a 
lower wage area, and could make these tractors for 
less than we could.” Wages had represented well over 
50% of the actual costs on which the Western Gear 
Works had submitted its bid. The item closes with 
the suggestion that “Everyone should take heed of 


this, for it is a sign of the times in competitive busi- 
ness.” C. J. 
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Group Insurance in Union Agreements 


LONG with the third-round wage increases, 
unions are again demanding fringe benefits from 
employers. Union leaders may be encouraged to 
make demands for welfare funds since John L. Lewis 
succeeded in having the mine operators’ contribu- 
tion increased from ten to twenty cents for every 
ton of coal mined. The new UMW agreement will 
provide the coal miners’ welfare fund with an esti- 
mated annual income of $120 million. 

The United Steelworkers of America has been dis- 
cussing a benefit program with the United States 
Steel Corporation for several years. The union has 
requested sick pay, hospitalization and retirement 
benefits to be financed entirely by the company. The 
estimated cost of this proposal is more than nine cents 
an hour for each employee. The corporation offered 
a jointly paid program that would cost the company 
five cents an hour for each employee. Inasmuch as 
no agreement has been reached on the insurance 
program, no action was taken on this subject in the 
1948 agreement. The program will be subject to 
negotiations again in 1949. 

Over recent years there has been a steady increase 
in the expansion and liberalization of insurance pro- 
grams for workers, but this gain has been accom- 
plished by unilateral action of employers who are 
convinced of the desirability of insurance protection 
for employees. During the past year, unions have been 
requesting that these insurance programs should be 
incorporated in the union agreement. Many em- 
ployers are opposing these demands since they be- 
lieve that it deprives them of freedom of action in 
the event of a business depression. 


NLRB RULING 


On July 19, 1948, the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled that the W. W. Cross and Company had 
acted in bad faith when it refused to discuss an in- 
surance plan proposed by the union and later insti- 
tuted its revised plan. The board ordered the com- 
pany to bargain collectively on group insurance pro- 
grams. The decision of the board is based on the 
contention that group insurance and pensions come 
within the meaning of “conditions of employment” in 
the phrase “rates of pay, wages, hours and employ- 
ment, or other conditions of employment. . .” in 
Section 9(a) of the Taft-Hartley Act. This decision 
is an extension of the doctrine expressed in the In- 
land Steel case which brought pensions within the 
scope of collective bargaining. 


ties. 
oy 


Tue ConrereNce Boarp has made an analysis of 
373 union agreements negotiated since the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act was passed to ascertain the extent that health 
and welfare provisions are incorporated in union con- 
tracts. The prevalence of group insurance and paid 
sick-leave provisions is indicated by union affiliation, 
in Table 1. It will be noted that group insurance 
benefits occur much more frequently in CIO agree- 
ments, while paid sick-leave provisions are more 
prevalent in AFL contracts. 

Sixty-nine, or 18.5%, of the 373 agreements con- 
tain group insurance provisions. These results are 
similar to the study made by THe ConrerENcE Boarp 
in April, 1947, when it was found that approximately 
15% of the contracts analyzed contained such pro- 
visions. In making the analysis, identical insurance 
programs negotiated by an employer with a number 
of unions were included as a single plan. Thirty-six 
different unions are involved in the sixty-nine agree- 
ments providing benefits. Among others, unions cov- 
ering oil, rubber, and textile workers, steelworkers, 
paper makers and office employees are included. 


TYPES OF PROVISIONS 


The types of provisions vary from those in which 
all the features of the plan are included to those 
which simply state that the present plan will be con- 
tinued and any changes to be made must be mutually 
agreeable to the company and the union. 

Table 2 shows that thirty-four contracts or 49.1% 
of those that have group insurance provisions merely 
indicate that the existing plan shall be continued. 

The following appears in an agreement between a 
glass company and the Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Kansas City and Metropolitan 
Area, AFL. 


“Tt is agreed that the present pension and group in- 
surance plans shall remain in effect and that changes in 
such plans must be mutually agreed to by the parties 
hereto.” 


Nine of the thirty-four agreements have clauses 
which require the company to asume that total cost, 
as illustrated in the following United Steelworkers’ 
agreement: 


“The company agrees that during the term of this 
agreement the existing group life, sickness and accident, 
death and dismemberment insurance covering the em- 
ployees will be maintained at the company’s expense and 


Features of Union Health and Welfare Funds”, The Management 
Record, April, 1947, p. 81. 
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present practices of the company in administering the 
insurance shall be continued for the duration of this 
agreement.” 


In two contracts the company sets a limitation on 
the amount it will pay for insurance premiums. In 
one case the limit is fixed at a maximum of 2% of 
the weekly payroll. Another agreement specifies 
that the company will bear the full cost, which in 
no event shall exceed the cost in effect on the date 
of contract, and that it shall have full control of 
administering the plan. 

Three of the thirty-four contracts provide for joint 
contributions. In one case, the employer pays 70% 
of the cost, in another 50%, and in the third the 
amount was not specified. 

Of the five contracts which have provisions for ad- 
ditional benefits, one provides that the employer pay 
for Blue Cross; another adds permanent disability 
benefits. The remaining three agree to continue and 
extend the insurance coverage. 


DETAILS OF PLANS 


Among the twenty-five agreements which include 
all the features of the plan, nineteen, or 76%, are 
affiliated with the CIO. Of this number, thirteen are 
with the Textile Workers Union of America. Only 
four have been negotiated with AFL unions. Two 
are with independent unions. 

Table 3 shows the comprehensiveness of the in- 
surance programs. Most provide for life insurance 
(88%), accidental death and dismemberment bene- 
fits (56%), weekly disability benefits (92%) and 
hospital and surgical benefits (80%). Only a few give 
hospital and surgical benefits for dependents and 
medical benefits for employees. 


Eligibility and Contributions 


Table 4 gives all the details of the plans which are 
incorporated in the contract. In sixteen agreements, 
insurance benefits apply to all employees. In this 
group service requirements range from three months 
(three contracts) to six months (three contracts). In 
three contracts, benefits are provided for all hourly 
or daily-paid employees. One contract sets a mini- 
mum basic rate of $30 a week for eligibility for bene- 


Table 1: Group Insurance and Paid Sick-leave Provisions in 
Post-Taft-Hartley Union Agreements 


Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 
— ww sS7."-—ccSSS 


Total CIO 
Types of Provisions 


Group iisuranicowa sane wre: 42 25.0 
Group insurance and paid sick leave. 3 1.8 
Bandisick: leavet wick <erancsscjeliosanc 10 5.9 
Total agreements with provisions... . 55 32.7 
No provisions in contract........... 113 67.3 

otal Sepsciy ae sheetta sean 168 100.0 
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fits. Six provide benefits only for employees covered 
by the agreement. 

The premiums in 84% of the plans are paid for en- 
tirely by the employer. In a United Electrical con- 
tract, the life, accident and sickness insurance plans 
are on a contributory basis. The company agrees to 
pay the premiums for hospitalization and surgical 
benefits. Should the premiums for these two bene- 
fits exceed $1.60 a month for each employee, the 
union agrees to absorb the increased cost. Four plans 
are paid for by joint contributions. The basis upon 
which employee contributions are determined may 
be any one of the following: a weekly or monthly 
flat-sum rate which may be included in union dues 
deduction; a percentage of the premium; or a sum 
varying with the salary of the employee. 


Life Insurance 


Life insurance is payable for death from any cause. 
The amount of life insurance in most cases is a flat 
sum which ranges from $500 (ten agreements) to 
$2000 (three agreements). In two agreements the 
amount of life insurance varies between $500 and 
$1,000 depending upon the length of service. One 
company continues group life insurance of retired em- 
ployees at age sixty-five who are drawing Social Secur- 
ity benefits; also for permanently disabled employees 
with ten years’ service. 

Accidental death and dismemberment benefits are 
provided in fourteen agreements. The schedule of 
benefits is ordinarily the same as is provided for life 
insurance. The amount of the benefits vary from $500 
(eight agreements) to $1,000 (five agreements). The 
full benefit is payable for accidental loss of life or of 
two members; one half of the principal sum is payable 
for the accidental loss of one member, such as a hand, 
foot or eye. 


Sickness and Accident Benefits 


Sickness and nonoccupational accident benefits are 
included in all but two of the twenty-five agreements. 
The amount of benefits varies widely under the plans 
analyzed. Fifteen provide uniform benefits for all 
covered; five graduate the amount on the basis of 
earnings. In uniform payment plans, the amount 
varies from $14 to $21 a 
week with $17.50 a week 
appearing most frequently. 
Graduated benefits based 
on earnings range from 
$10 to $27.50 a week. 
Seventeen plans continue 
benefits for thirteen weeks 
for one disability; two for 
ten weeks; one for a maxi- 
mum of twenty-six weeks. 
Three plans do not specify 


AFL Independent 


12 8.8 5 7.3 
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Table 2: Group Insurance and Blue Cross Pro- 
visions Incorporated in Post-Taft-Hartley 
Union Agreements 
Source: Taz Conrerence Boarp 


Types of Provisions Number | Per Cent 


ee re ee POE ye 
Details of plan incorporated in agreement......... 25 86.2 
EA RING electra Para eieko a SUR ecnmewin 7a | 24.6 
Plan continued, company to assume cost..... 9b | 13.0 
Plan continued, joint contributions. ,... 3 4.3 
Plan continued, benefits added. ................ 5 772 


New plan 
Will negotiate plan 
Will provide plan with joint contributions....... le 1.5 
Features of plans 


— 
—_ 
nx Or 


Employees required to participate.............. 1 1.5 
Insurance dividends shared with participants. . . . 1 1.5 
Life insurance for retired employees continued. . . L 1.5 
Blue Cross will be provided, company to assume cost 5d 7.2 
POURED See ene eS cok eee OS Fas 69 | 100.0 


aIn two contracts, company will cancel insurance coverage on employee’s request. 

_bHospitalization covers dependents in two contracts; in one contract, company 
will pay premiums not in excess of 2% of payroll; in another contract, cost shall not 
exceed that of prior year. 


cHospitalization and Sargecal benefits cover dependents. 
dHospitalization covers dependents in one contract. 


Table 3: Types of Benefits Included in Twenty-five 
Union Agreements 
Source: Tur Conrerencre Boarp 


Agreements 


Benefits 


Group Insurance 
Peabo MNGTANCE Sita ce CCE oo OE OS ee 
Accidental death and dismemberment benefits. . . 
Weekly sickness and nonoccupational accident 
ETICNCS Lee Fook NG, Rte ar Soir hw Suits 


itipleyeesee Stk eo eerie oe. Saches LENT 
Dependentsst 2 eer 2; ar Sse kA 
Surgical benefits 
Fanplovecsias eer oe icles eee as Saisie sey ons 
Prepenuents, Pehies om eecawas cca se oe 
PMedsienlbenchts:e aes an poet as se oo 4 Fee's 0 
Blue Cross 
Pipspitalzatsone era <8i Sat os dees oss BSG Ses 
Surgicalibenehtss, 28. cmecnci pis tose eivce ses 


aln one agreement, hospital benefits to be provided. 
bIn one agreement, surgical benefits to be provided. 


the exact length of the period that is allowed. 

Disability benefits are paid for pregnancy of wom- 
en employees under twelve plans, but in these cases 
maximum payments are limited to six weeks. 

Most agreements provide that the benefits shall 
not begin until the eighth day in the event of ill- 
ness, but that payments start immediately in case of 
accident. 

Eight contracts (seven with the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO) contain a clause whereby 
it is agreed that benefits will be reduced in the event 
that a state or federal law duplicates any coverage in 
the contract. The following is a typical clause: 


“Should any federal or state social security law be 
enacted and put into effect during the period of this 
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agreement, providing benefits like any of those con- 
tained herein and imposing the cost thereof upon the 
employer, then and to that extent only shall such benefit 
provided herein become inoperative and canceled in the 
policy of insurance and the employer shall be relieved of 
the cost thereof in order to avoid duplication of insur- 
ance costs.” 


Hospital Benefits 


Two different methods are used to finance hospital 
benefits. Under the one, used in plans underwritten 
by insurance companies, the employees who are hos- 
pitalized receive a specified amount of money for daily 
room and board. Seventeen of the twenty-five plans 
use this type of hospitalization. The amount of the 
daily benefit ranges from $4 to $8 a day. For a con- 
tinuing disability, the maximum room and board bene- 
fits granted are thirty-one days under most plans. 
In addition to room and board benefits, all but two 
of the seventeen agreements provide an additional 
amount for incidental expenses. This sum usually 
represents an amount equivalent to five times the 
daily benefit. Three plans, however, provide ten 
times the daily benefit. 

Only five of the seventeen insured plans provide 
maternity hospitalization benefits for women employ- 
ees. In these cases, benefits are paid for varying peri- 
ods ranging from ten to fourteen days. Three plans 
cover hospitalization benefits for dependents; two of 
them include maternity benefits for wives, and the 
third covers hospitalization and surgical benefits for 
dependents as well. 

Some unions are not in favor of the insured type 
of hospital benefits because, under present conditions, 
they do not believe that the amounts provided will 
cover the cost of hospitalization. They prefer the 
type of hospital benefit provided under the Blue 
Cross, which provides service rather than cash bene- 
fits. Three plans provide hospital benefits under- 
written by Blue Cross as a supplement to the com- 
pany group insurance plan. 


Surgical Benefits 


Surgical benefits are provided under nineteen plans 
for employees and only two for employees’ depend- 
ents. The provisions covering surgical benefits are 
quite uniform. A schedule of payments for specified 
operations is compiled by the insurance company. 
The employee is reimbursed only for the actual sur- 
gical fees up to the amount listed in the schedule for 
that particular operation. The maximum fee for the 
most difficult operation is $150 under most plans. 

Two agreements provide for medical benefits. A 
fee of $2 for office visits and $3 for home visits is al- 
lowed. In one case $150 is the maximum; in the 
other the number of calls is limited to fifty. Payment 
begins with the first call in case of accident; in case 
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TABLE 4: PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF TWENTY-FIVE INSURANCE PROGRAMS NEGOTIATED THROUGH 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Labor Organization 


clo 


Textile Workers Union of 


America, agreement with: 
Employers’ association. . 


Individual company 
Individual company 
Individual company 
Individual company 
Individual company 


Individual company 


Individual company 


Individual company..... 


Individual company..... 


Individual company..... 


Individual company..... 


Individual company..... 


United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of 
America, agreement with: 


Individual company 


sees 


Individual company..... 


Individual company 


United Paperworkers of 
America agreement with: 


Individual company 


teense 


sees 


Eligibility Requirements and Life 
Employee Contributions to Plan Insurance 


All employees $500 
No contributions 


All employees $500 
No contributions 
All employees $500 
No contributions 
All employees $500 
No contributions 
All employees $500 
No contributions 
All employees $500 


No contributions 

All employees, 3 months’|$500 
service 

No contributions 

Employees covered by/$1000 
agreement and dependents 

No contributions 


Employees covered by|$500 
agreement 

No contributions 

All employees 

Contributions: $2000 
88 cents per week includ- 

ing union dues 

All employees, 3 months’}$1000 
service 

No contributions 


Accidental 
Death and 
Dismember- 


ment Benefits 


$500 


Employees covered by|$500 for 30|Amount 
agreement, 30 days’ serv-| d. service] equal to] ings for quarter; $13 mini-| or husband, and children 
ice to $1000,) life insur-| mum to $20! 26 w. Preg-| $6 d., 31 d. Incidental ex- 


No contributions 20 yrs.4 


All employees whose basic]$500 
rate is $30 week or more 
No contributions 


Employees covered by|$2000 
agreement 

No contributions 

Employees who authorize/$1000 
weekly contribution in 
writing. , 
Employee contribution: 
balance of premium be- 
yond $1.60 per month for 

ospitalization and surgi- 

cal benefits 

All hourly paid employees|$750 

Employee contributions 
equal 1/3 premium or 70 

to 94 cents per month; 
amount based on salary —|_ 


All employees 6 months’}$1000 
service 
No contribution 


ance 


$1000 


$1000 


$1000 


Weekly podem, end Sickness Hospital and Medica] Benefits 


$17.50 w. 13 w.! Pregnancy|$7 d., 31 d. Incidental ex- 

6 w. penses, $35. Medical, $3 
visit (home or hospital), $2 
(office)? $150 maximum 


$17.50 w. 18 w. }Pregnancy|$7 d., 31 d. Incidental ex- 
6 w. penses $35 

$17.50 w. 13 w.! Pregnancy|$7 d., 31 d. Incidental ex- 
6 w. penses $35 

$17.50 w. 13 w.1 Pregnancy|$7 d., 31 d. Incidental ex- 
6 w. penses $35 

$17.50 w. 13 wt Pregnancy|$7 d., 31 d. Incidental ex- 
6 w. penses $35 

$17.50 w. 13 w. Pregnancy|$7 d., 31 d. Incidental ex- 
6 w. penses $35 

$20 w. 13 w. Pregnancy|$7 d., 31 d. Incidental ex- 
6 w. penses $50. Maternity 

14d. 
$20 w. For employees and depend- 


ents, $5.50 d. Incidental 
expenses $55. $55 maxi- 
mum maternity benefit for 
dependents 

$7 d. 75 d. Incidental ex- 
penses $35. Less work- 
men’s compensation 


60% straight time pay,'/$8 d., 31d. Maternity 10d. 
10 w. Pregnancy 6 w. Incidental expenses $40 


$15.75 w. or $2.25 d., 10 w.5/Blue Cross 
12 w. max. for 1 yr. 


50% average weekly earn-|Benefits for employee, wife 


nancy 6 w. penses $60. $65 maternity. 
Medical: $3 visit (home or 
hospital) $2 (office).5 Max- 
imum 8 calls per week or 
50 calls for 1 disability 


$14 to $21 w. 138 wé $4 d., 31 d. Incidental ex- 
penses $20. Maternity 
14d. 
$15 w. ns d. Incidental expenses 
20 


$12.50 to $27.50 w.! 13 w.7|Blue Cross 
Pregnancy 6 w. 


$10.50 to $21 w.8 


$21 w. 13 w. $6 d., 31 d. Incidental ex- 
penses $60 


Surgical 
Benefits 


$150 max. 


$150 max. 
$150 max. 
$150 max. 
$150 max. 
$150 max. 
$150 max. 


$150 max. 


$150 max. 


$150 max. 


Dependents 
covered 


$150 max. 


$100 max. 


$150 max. 


$150 max. 
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At ne Eligibility Requi ts and ; Accidental 4 : : 
Labor Organizat y mequirements 81 Life Weekly Accident - 
aati Employee Contributions to Plan Insurance Fatal wed il si ck oa Bioknens Hospital and Medical Benefits goes 


United Paperworkers of 
America agreement with: 


Individual company..... All employees, 6 months’/$1000 $1000 
service 
No contributions 
United Steelworkers of|All employees, 3 months’/g2000 
America agreement with] service 
an individual company|No contributions 
AFL 
United Textile Workers of 
America, agreement with: 
Individual company..... Employees covered by 
agreement 
Pui No contributions 
Individual company..... All employees $750 $1000 


: No contributions 
International Brotherhood] All permanent, full time]%500,6 mo. 


Papermakers employees, 6 months’ sery- i 
International Brotherhood ng A $1000, - 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper|No contributions yrs. 
Mill Workers agreement 
with individual company 
International Printing|Active union members em- 
Pressmen and Assistants} ployed 2 days per week 
Union of North America,| 18 weeks. Press room 
agreement with an em-| workmen. 
ployers association No contributions 
Independent 
Independent Textile Asso- $500 $500 


ciation, agreement with| All employees 
an individual company|No contributions 
Employees Protective As-|Employees hired by hour 
sociation, agreement with| and day, 6 months’ service 
an individual company|Contributions: 10 cents w. 
or 45 cents mo. to 25 cents 
w. or $1.10 mo. based on 
earnings 


ment Benefits 


$21 w.! 13 w. Group hospitalization in-|Group sur- 

surance to be provided gical insur- 
ance to be 
provided 

Employees and dependents|Employees 
and de- 


pendents 


$20 w.! 13 w. 


$14 w. 13 w. $4 d. up to time specified in]$125 max. 


insurance contract 


$15 to $21 w.) 13 w.® $150 max. 


66 2/3% pay based on 40 
hrs! Maximum $60 w. 
13 w. 


$17.50 w.1 13 w. Pregnancy|$7 d., 31 d. Incidental ex-|$150 max. 
6 w. penses $35 


$10 to $25 w.4 13 w. Preg- 
nancy 6 w. 


1Beginning Ist day for accident, eighth day for sickness. 


_ *Beginning with Ist visit for accident, second call for 
sickness. 


7If employee’s weekly earnings are less than $30, benefit 
equals $12.50 w.; $30 to $39.99, benefit equals $17.50 w.; 
$40 to $49.99, benefit is $22.50; $50 or more, $27.50. 


Discontinued contributory plan; all participants in con- 
tributory plan are insured for maximum amount. 


UHourly earnings Basic weekly Contributions Benefits 


* . . . . 8 i i i 
*Beginning eighth day for accident or illness. Teas en. oe TE mo. 910-50 w earnings Wk. Mo. 
‘Insurance continued for retired employees. $25-B34.99. 00.0.0... eee 78¢ mo 14. w Under 63¢ Under $25....10¢ 45¢ $10 w. 
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$50 or over, $21 w. S36 Wer OTlOVer ch siica ences ee {ater eas $21 w. 


of sickness payment starts with the second call under 
one agreement and with the fourth call in the other. 


JOINT ADMINISTRATION 


A clause which appears in six of the agreements 
made with the textile workers specifies that “the in- 
surance certificate to be furnished to employees shall 
state on its face that the insurance benefits are pur- 
suant to and in accordance with the agreement be- 
tween the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
and the mill.” 

In these six contracts the procedure for distribut- 
ing benefit checks is outlined as well. This procedure 
varies, however. One agreement provides that the 
carrier shall send checks directly to employees with 
notification to the union and the company. One pro- 
vides that the employer will receive checks first and 
then give them to the union for distribution. In two 


others, checks go to the union which mails them to 
employees. One provides for joint distribution by 
employer and union. In all of these cases, the com- 
pany pays the full cost of the insurance program. 

Five of the contracts specifically state that dis- 
putes over claims are subject to grievance procedure 
and arbitration. This procedure, however, shall not 
be used for the purpose of permitting the company to 
reduce benefits. 


EXCLUSION OF PLANS FROM CONTRACTS 


One group of four contracts mentions nothing about 
the provisions of the plan nor do they specify that 
the plan will be continued, but they do insert a 
clause which will prevent any discrimination against 
union members. The following two excerpts are il- 
lustrative of these clauses: 


“Membership in any organization shall not affect the 
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status of employees with respect to benefits derived or 
to be derived by any or all employees from any employee 
benefit plans.” (independent union) . 


* * * 


“Any benefit or benefits, which shall be considered as 
separate items, different from or more favorable than 
those contained in this agreement received by main- 
tenance or production employees other than employees 
covered herein, or other than office, clerical, executive or 
supervisory employees (second hands and up) shall be 
simultaneously effective for all employees covered by this 
agreement to the extent that they are more favorable 
than or different from those provided herein and shall be 
in addition to the provisions of this agreement.” (Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO). 


In the complete study of 373 contracts, there were 
only four that specifically stated that the benefit pro- 
grams were exclusively a part of company policy. 
Examples of this type of clause are given below. The 
following is one from a contract with the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ union of North America, AFL: 


“Tt is the intention of the company to continue all ex- 
isting benefits for the welfare of its employees not in- 
consistent with this agreement in so far as it is prac- 
ticable, but it is understood that the benefits granted 
are purely voluntary on the part of the company and 
may be changed by the company in whole or in part, or 
completely withdrawn when in its judgment such action 
becomes necessary after notice to and consultation with 
the union.” 


A contract with the United Mine Workers of 
America states: 


“The company has now in effect the following wel- 
fare plans, copies of which are attached: Recognition 
of Long Service Employees Plan, Pension Plan, Disability 
Wage Plan, Voluntary Compensation Plan, Group Life 
Insurance Plan and Group Accident and Sickness Insur- 
ance Plan. The execution of this agreement shall have 
no effect whatsoever on the company’s welfare plans.” 


A chemical company agrees to discuss necessary 
changes with the union but retains the right to make 
the final decision. 

A rubber company with an extensive insurance 
program gives information about employee benefits 
but again reserves the right of determining what the 
program shall be. The following article is quoted 
from one of their contracts. 


“EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PROGRAMS 


“Section.1 


“As soon as possible, announcement will be made to 
employees of revised and extended employee benefits 
connected with the group life insurance and group hos- 
pitalization insurance programs. Study is being under- 
taken with a view toward providing more adequate group 
sickness and accident insurance. 


“Section 2 

“Before further changes in the company group in- 
surance programs are announced to the members of a 
bargaining unit the local union officers will be informed. 
If desired, an explanation of the changes will be made 
to the union committeemen. 


“Section 3 


“Employee participation in these programs shall re- 
main on a voluntary basis. 


“Section 4 
“The determination of these programs is reserved to 
the company.” 


These clauses indicate that in a few companies 
the employer is willing to discuss benefit programs 
with the union. However, the continuation and ad- 
ministration of the plan remain a matter of company 
policy without being subject to union negotiations. 


ARrAX SIMSARIAN 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Survey of Personnel Practices in Los Angeles County— 
Practices of employers in Los Angeles County related to 
work schedules, premium pay, incentive pay, wage sched- 
ules, job evaluation plans, holiday pay, shift differentials, 
and union representation. The data are tabulated accord- 
ing to type of industry or business and are provided for both 
hourly and salaried workers. Compiled by Richard O. Sen- 
sor and Mary Faith Martin, Bulletin No. 14, Industrial 
Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Accounting Methods for Local Unions—A handbook of 
simple accounting systems and forms suitable for use by 
unions. By Robert H. Sexton and Herbert G. Heneman Jr., 
Indurtrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


Why Men Work—Material rewards or promises of security 
and future benefits in themselves are not the factors which 
induce us to work willingly and well. According to the 
author, we have to depend on further research to find the 
greatest common denominator in such examples as we have 
had of good teamwork in business and industry. What this 
common denominator may be is suggested in the following 
passage: “If we want workers to work as a team, to work 
willingly and well, we must give them the right to think. 
We must enable them to know the facts needed for intelli- 
gent thinking. We must welcome the expression of their 
thinking and let management decisions be influenced by it. 
We must even delegate some decisions directly to the work- 
ers; for instance, decisions on all phases of safety, on some 
or all phases of house rules and discipline, on many phases 
of technological changes.” Mr. Heron’s presentation is 
a stimulating challenge to business leaders. By Alexander 
R. Heron. Stanford University Press, 1948. $2.76. 
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Cherry-Burrell Rates Salesmen’s Performance 


SYS MANAGERS have generally been indiffer- 
ent, even skeptical, about using merit rating to 
evaluate salesmen’s performance. In a Conference 
Board study covering 3,039 manufacturing com- 
panies,’ fewer than 8% of the companies indicated 
that they had rating plans for salesmen (compared 
with 25.5% rating clerical workers, 30.8% rating fac- 
tory workers and 18.7% rating supervisors). Sales 
executives are likely to believe that because sales- 
men’s activities are usually performed outside the 
office, unobserved by supervisors or managers, a rat- 
ing plan for salesmen would consist largely of guess- 
work and vagueness. 

They are in rather general agreement, however, 
that sales volume or quota attainment are easily 
measurable and provide a sufficient index to sales- 
men’s performance. 

Cherry-Burrell Corporation is not in agreement. 
The company tried the volume method of measur- 
ing performance for many years and is in a position 
to state with some conviction that it leaves a lot to 
be desired. Consequently they have completely re- 
vised their old plan and have adopted one which they 
feel is an accurate evaluation of their salesmen’s over- 
all activities. This has been done in spite of the fact 
that most of their salesmen operate in territories 
situated away from a central office and perform a 
large number of duties which are not usually con- 
sidered to be direct selling. Before going into details 
of the plan, it would be appropriate first to give a 
brief outline of the company’s history. 


THE COMPANY’S BACKGROUND 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chicago, manufactures 
and distributes a wide range of dairy and food plant 
equipment and supplies. Sales operations are carried 
on through sixteen branches in the United States and 
Canada and through a number of distributors. Start- 
ing in 1928, nine companies merged to form the 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation. While the basic jobs of 
the salesmen in each of these companies were some- 
what alike, the men’s individual duties were often 
dissimilar because of the diversity of the products 
they handled and the differences in territorial char- 
acteristics. Prior to the merger each company had 
its own type of compensation plan. 

In the interests of unification, an engineering firm 
was employed to standardize the salesmen’s compen- 
sation plan. This plan was revised twice between 


1See Table 33, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 86, ‘Personnel Ac- 
tivities in American Business.” (Revised) November 1947. 


1933 and 1946. The second revision had many good 
points, one of which was simplicity. But it was based 
on gross profit returned from the territory assigned 
to the salesmen. Compensation was related to gross 
profit credits by means of a falling curve which placed 
a certain dollar value on the first 100 units acquired 
and a decreasing value as they accumulated. The 
falling curve was intended to assist men who had 
low territory potentials. Actually, however, it had 
the effect of placing a much smaller value on the busi- 
ness which salesmen got at the end of the year com- 
pared to the beginning of the year. It also penalized 
the best salesmen as their gross profit credits in- 
creased. As a result, when prices increased during 
the war period, the salesmen’s compensation did not 
increase proportionately and a number of good sales- 
men left the company to go into business for them- 
selves or to go with competitors. 


SALES FORCE CONTRIBUTES IDEAS 


Early in 1946, the management set out to revise 
the compensation plan, attempting to retain the 
good points of the old one and to overcome its faults. 
A series of meetings was held with the company’s 
sales representatives. The men were encouraged to 
state freely what they liked in the old plan, what they 
would like to have added in the new plan and, through 
a secret ballot, how much they thought they should 
earn at various levels of gross profit. The sales repre- 
sentatives were in markedly close agreement on what 
constituted fair compensation at various levels of 
gross profit attainment and also on the amount of in- 
centive pay they should earn for the satisfactory per- 
formance of other duties. And it was felt the sales- 
men had made valuable contributions to the develop- 
ment of the new plan. 

In addition to criticizing the falling curve method 
of translating gross profit to compensation, another 
important objection raised by many of the sales 
representatives was that territory gross profit was the 
sole means of measuring all of the sales jobs in the 
company. In reality, the actual duties of individual 
salesmen were often quite dissimilar in many respects. 
Salesmen in outlying areas were required to provide 
considerable technical advice to customers while 


urban salesmen could have a staff engineer handle this 


phase of the job. Some salesmen were required to 
supervise the installation and maintenance of equip- 
ment sold while other salesmen could turn over this 
work to staff specialists. Some salesmen could make 
only two or three effective calls a day because of 
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territorial characteristics, while others could easily 
make eight to ten. Some salesmen worked in terri- 
tories which could normally be expected to yield 
$25,000 in gross profit, while other salesmen worked 
in territories which could yield more than $50,000. 
It was pointed out that if two men attained the same 
level of gross profit under the old plan, they would 
be paid the same salary regardless of the fact that 
one man might have attained that gross profit largely 
through superior, unaided effort in a difficult terri- 
tory whereas another might have had considerable as- 
sistance, coupled with a greater opportunity, in 
attaining the same amount. 

Recognition of the variation in duties of sales rep- 
resentatives led directly to recognition of the quality 
of the sales representative’s performance in carrying 
out such duties as assisting in the installation of 
machinery, handling daily reports and submitting 
orders. In some cases, it was possible for a sales repre- 
sentative to expend mediocre effort and still attain 
the same level of gross profit return as another man 
who worked with great diligence and effort. 

Another important criticism of the old plan was 
that it did not satisfactorily provide for split sales. 
Under the old plan, if sales were made by a represen- 
tative in one branch and the merchandise involved 
was shipped into the territory of another branch, the 
billing branch received all of the gross profit credit. 
The sales representative into whose territory the order 
was shipped received a small token credit. The differ- 
ence in credit was often inequitable, especially if 
the man receiving the token credit was obliged to do 
75% of the total selling job because of the time he 
might spend supervising installation of the equip- 
ment and giving other technical advice to the cus- 
tomer. 


THE NEW PLAN 


These suggestions and others were evaluated and 
coordinated in a series of meetings attended by a 
committee of top management, sales management, 
branch managers and sales representatives. The meet- 
ings concluded with the adoption of the following 
objectives: 

1. To pay each man in direct proportion to the profit 
his efforts return to the company. 

2. To recognize and reward each man in direct ratio 
to his performance of those duties which are not meas- 
urable in terms of profit. 

3. To recognize territorial differences and to compen- 
sate each man accordingly. 


4. To eliminate internal competition and to make co- 
operation profitable. = 


Some may claim that these objectives are not par- 
ticularly noteworthy since they also represent the 
thinking of a large segment of sales management. 


What makes the above goal significant is that Cherry- 
Burrell has attained it through the development of 
its new performance rating and compensation plan. 


Three Factors Determine Compensation 


There are three major factors which determine 
total compensation: 


1. QUANTITY of the job. 
2. QUALITY of the job. 
3. DIFFICULTY of the job. 


Although the purpose of this article is primarily to 
describe the manner in which Cherry-Burrell rates 
the quality of the sales representative’s performance, 
it is obviously difficult to isolate that phase from the 
entire program. Consequently, only a very brief de- 
scription of the quantity and difficulty evaluation is 
shown below. Those interested in knowing more 
about this latter part of the program are urged to read 
a recent Conference Board report! which covers these 
two aspects in greater detail. 


Quantity of the Job 


Gross profit measures the quantity of the job. The 
plan defines gross profit as follows: on products manu- 
factured by Cherry-Burrell Corporation, gross profit 
is the difference between selling price and factory 
cost; on other’ merchandise sold by the company, 
gross profit is the difference between Cherry-Burrell’s 
selling price and the price paid by Cherry-Burrell. 
Gross profit is also derived from commission on direct 
billings to Cherry-Burrell customers by outside con- 
cerns. 

In no case is gross profit reduced by sales costs, 
administrative costs or bad debts. 

Each sale consists of two major parts: presale 
effort and postsale. effort. 

The presale effort constitutes effective calling upon 
the operating headquarters of the customer’s organ-: 
ization. The presale effort is not completed until goods 
are shipped, billed and accepted. The postsale effort 
constitutes contact and follow-up at the place where 
the merchandise is used. 

Equal shares of the gross profit on any transaction 
are automatically available for each of the two efforts, 
but are credited only upon completion of satisfactory 
performance. 

The branch manager recommends for or against 
assignment of available presale and postsale credit. 
The branch manager’s recommendation is subject to 
final approval by the general office. 

It is possible for one man to earn both presale and 
postsale credits. In other cases, presale and postsale 
credits may be earned by different individuals. Tf 
more than two individuals contribute to a trans- 


Studies in Business Policy, No. 31, “Measuring Sales Perf ay 
National Industrial Conference Board, July, fo48., lacus 
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Sacer ae importance of the statements. In weight- Table 2: Computation of Individual Scores 
ng the three main groups it was decided after con- Source: Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
siderable discussion that they bore a four-three-two (Boldface figures indicate individual scores written in by the rater.) 
relationship to each other. That is, the committee 


State- 


ranked the three main factors and agreed that tech- Merit Rating Statements ment | (Rote lot Steree] Prod 
nical knowledge was most important. They gave it (Col 1) ‘bern (cals) (Col. 4) (Cok: 5) 
a tentative weight of four. They similarly agreed eee 
that self-organization was next in importance and aad eephoe ep yeas 
assigned a weight of three to that group. They placed B. ieislidenae a dea cee . H 1 5 
routine duties last in the ranking and gave. it a | A 3 : > 
weight of two. To facilitate later computations, this : Hi i i 
ratio was applied to a total base of 1,000 which gave ee 1 il 
technical knowledge a weight of 445, self-organization : e : 
333, and routine duties 222, as shown in Table 1, 4 3 i ; 
Col. 6. 9 | ll ea) 
Having assigned relative weights to each of the Subtotal ch : shar 
three main groups, the next problem was to assign Weighted average............. © a7 
relative weights to the various statements within each C. Follow-up.............-. me 6 . 6 
group. As a base of 1,000 had been selected upon Part II—Self-organization 
which to establish the relative weights of the three OUI Ro Liana amor : 8 Palace 
main groups, the company chose a base of 100 upon 3 8 3 34 
which to establish the relative weights of the state- 4 8 3 | 24 
ments within each group. (See Table 1, Col. 4.) é : 2 5 
Importance of Technical Knowledge H : 1 5 
Special significance was placed on the importance 10 : i 8 
of a sales representative’s application of technical ui 8 i : 
knowledge—the first subgroup under technical knowl- - - “ ia 
edge. Consisting of a single statement, (see evalu- 14 2 1 2 
ation form, part I) it carried the highest value of : 1 5 
any statement or group of statements in the en- 17 6 ; 18 
tire rating program. In relation to other parts of oe 8 4 | 32 
the first group, it had a potential value of 75% of the 20 : 4 32 
entire group; in relation to the entire quality rating 21 9 5 | 45 
program, it had a potential value of one third the ae a 4 as 
highest possible score—1,500. (This latter score is 24 8 Seed 
actually theoretical. In order to attain it, a man a F ba 
would have to receive a perfect rating on each of the Q7 5 on ers) 
130 statements.) 28 8 2 | 16 
Each of the subsequent 129 statements was as- tg s aa 
: = : : Subtotalynecimeaacn can nice 83 | 637 
signed a weight falling between one and five inclu- = Weighted average............. Tah 
sive, as shown in Table 2, Col. 4. Boi Expenses. avicuaits Sees 30 8 1 8 
E - 31 8 1 8 
Conducting the Ratings ; 82 | 10 3 | 30 
5 r Subtotaliigc ance os eee 5 46 
Branch managers conduct the rating of their re- Weighted average............. 9.2 
spective salesmen. But in order that individual C. Public relations...............5. $8 411 tie 
ratings be uniform, a management representative from e in - 3 
: Q 28 
the general sales office attends all branch office rat- 36 8 1 8 
ings to act as a guide or observer and to see that the Sublobadcrc, aituasateis waelcey B=) 52 
rating standards are followed. In addition, the Weighted average...........-. (0.4 
raters invite branch office specialists to participate SECS SN AL DG Reaping Bene i ; z 
in certain phases of the ratings to assure fairness and ; 39 | il 1] 11 
accuracy. In rating a man on technical knowledge, iG > E a 
for example, the branch engineer and the service 3 42 | 10 1 | 10 
manager are consulted. In rating a man on how ' 43 | 10 1 | 10 
: im 2100) ante 10 
accurately and completely he writes his orders, the Subtotal 10 | 92 
raters consult the order editor and credit man. Weighted averageune tcccaa 9.2 
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action, the credit for either effort may be shared. In 
still other instances, one or more men may earn 
credit for either one of the two efforts, with credit 
for the other effort remaining unassigned, in whole 
or in part. 

Following the fiscal year ending October 31, the 
total gross profit derived from any or all of the above 
sources is computed for each representative. This 
total gross profit is expressed in units, each of which 
is the equivalent of a number of dollars of gross 
profit. As shown in chart (p. 405), the old falling curve 
has been supplanted by a straight line graph in con- 
verting gross profit units to dollars. Payment in 
dollars for the quantity of the job is computed by 
subtracting the figure of two hundred from the total 
number of gross profit units. 


DIFFICULTY OF THE JOB 


When each representative is rated for quality, or 
when circumstances dictate, the territory to which 
he is assigned is analyzed and measured. Five factors 
are considered. These are: distance from the branch, 
competition, size of the territory, travel conditions, 
and potential gross profit. The rating for each is ex- 
pressed in a percentage figure. The sum of the five 
percentage figures equals the total percentage for 
difficulty. Payment for difficulty is determined by 


Table 1: Tabulation of Merit Rating 
Source: Cherry-Burrell Corporation 


State- |Weight- 
ment jed Score} Multi- | Prod- | Multi- | Prod- 
(Col. 1) Num- | Aver- | ply By | uct 


be (Col. 4)|(Col. 5) Oy, colt 
Ts ay Ol, . . . 
(Col. 2)|(Col. 8) pete (Creeks event 
Part I-Technical knowl- 
edge 
a. Application of tech- 
nical knowledge. . ; 7 7 | 525 
b. Installation....... 1-10 | 7.7 10 77 
ce. Follow-up......... 11 6 15 90 
Total] .... | .... | (100)] .692 | 445 | 308 
Part IJ-Self-organiza- 
tion 
a. Territorial cover- 
APO nase nae ces 1-29 | 7.7 45 | 347 
b. Expenses......... 30-32| 9.2 46 
c. Public relations. ..| 33-36] 10.4 5 52> 
d. Company policy...| 37-44] 9.2 10 92 
e. Personal charac- 
teristics.......... 45-47 | 10.8 5 54 
f. Equipment upkeep] 48-50 | 11.6 5 58 
g. Cooperation....... 51-72] 9.5 20} 190 
h. Sales integrity..... 73-76 | 8.8 5 44 
Total | .... | .... | (100)} .883 | 333] 294 
Part IV-Routine duties 
a, Order writing..... 1-14 | 6.4 25 | 160 
b. Correspondence...| 15-18] 8.2 20 | 164 
ec. Complaints....... 19-28] 9.7 30 | 291 
GeeEPOLtsas Gs ah. vere 29-42} 7.1 Di We pe ee lee mee 
Total | .... | .... | (100)| .793 | 299] 176 
Total | 778 


Note: Boldface figures indicate individual scores written in by the rater. 
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taking the above total percentage of an established 
figure of $750, except when the quality score is below 
six hundred, as explained in the note on Table 3. 


QUALITY OF THE JOB 


In order to comply with the sales representatives’ 
suggestions to recognize differences in the quality. of 
their respective performance, it was first necessary 
to describe the job of a Cherry-Burrell representative 
in detail. The company management was immedi- 
ately faced with the question of whether it would be 
possible to analyze the job of a salesman in San 
Francisco, for example, and one in New York, and 
still have the results of the evaluation comparable 
and equitable. In order to find out, three represen- 
tatives of sales management sat in on the interpreta- 
tion and analysis of the selling job in the Chicago 
branch with the idea of standardizing their thinking 
so that they could, separately, visit all branches and 
make their individual analyses on the same basis. As 
a check, however, the three men met frequently to 
be sure that they were thinking alike in the analysis 
and description of their company’s selling job. 


The Job Description 


As a result of their work, the quality of the Cherry- 
Burrell sales representatives’ performance was finally 
described in 130 statements, as shown in the accom- 
panying evaluation form. Statements rather than 
questions were decided upon in rating each man’s per- 
formance so that the evaluation might have a positive 
rather than a negative approach. These statements 
represent the complete service which the company 
feels should be given to their customers. The state- 
ments are divided into three main groups. The first, 
consisting of eleven statements, relates to the man’s 
technical knowledge, and is in turn divided into three 
subgroups called application of technical knowledge, 
installation and follow-up. The second main group, 
consisting of seventy-six statements, is related to self- 
organization and is divided into eight subgroups called 
territorial coverage, expenses, public relations, com- 
pany policy, personal characteristics, equipment up- 
keep, cooperation and sales integrity. The third main 
group, consisting of forty-two statements, is related 
to routine duties and is divided into four subgroups 
called order writing, correspondence, complaints and 
reports. 

Great care was taken by the company to make 
certain that the final selection of 130 statements in- 
cluded, in their opinion, a complete description of the 
duties which their men might be asked to perform at 
one time or another. 


Weighting the Factors 


The next important step was the assignment of 
weights to the merit rating form in order to recognize 
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Table 2: Computation of Individual Scores— 
Continued 
Score | Weight State i 
(Rat- jof State- Merit Rating Statements ment feore Breen Eres 
et (Cok 1) pe ing) ment (Col. 5) 
. (Col. 2) (Col. 8)|(Col. 4) 
12 1 Q1 8 1 8 
10 3 22 8 1 8 
12 at 23 9 1 9 
5 Q4 10 1 10 
25 10 1 10 
26 10 1 10 
11 9 QT 10 1 10 
12 1 28 14 1 14 
12 Q Subtotal sini: tent. 10 97 
5 Weighted average............. 9.7 
Dt Reportss saat rytectacstaow wie e ch: 29 5 5 25 
30 8 4 32 
WW 5 31 1 3 3 
11 5 32 1 Q 2 
10 ai 33 2 1 2 
10 4 34 2 1 2 
10 3 35 8 3 24 
1 Q 36 9 5 45 
8 Q 37 8 4 32 
10 4 39 14 3 42 
5 3 40 5 4 15 
int ° 41 11 5 55 
ns 42 |% 8 =| 2256.) 
14 1 Subtotalee- arth ect conten : AY | 334 
ll 4 Weighted average........... : ifoi 
11 Q 
7 Q 
8 Q 
11 Q 
8 1 
10 3 
10 3 
63 
10 1 
8 1 
8 1 
10 1 
8 1 
5 
8 5 
8 5 
7 5 
8 4 
7 Q 
7 ] 
8 3 
3 5 
5 Q 
5 4 
7 Q 
4 3 
24 1 
10 it 
43 
8 4 
8 4 
10 1 
8 1 
10 
8 1 
10 1 


Because of the weight and significance attached 
to application of technical knowledge, a special tech- 
nique is used in rating men on this point. Statement 
A (evaluation form, Part I) is first applied to all 
sales representatives (in one branch office) as a 
group. That is, the question is asked: “Do all of 
our branch representatives meet this qualification?” 
Assume, for illustration purposes, that the answer 
is “yes.” Then statement B is applied to the group 
as a whole in a similar manner. In this case, however, 
it may be decided that two representatives fail to 
meausure up to statement B although they meet the 
qualifications of A. Continuing with the rating of 
Part I, it may be found that of those who qualified 
for B only two qualify for C and none for D or E. 
(It should be noted that very few men actually meet 
the qualifications for D or E since these latter state- 
ments more nearly describe the qualifications of the 
branch engineer as far as technical knowledge is con- 
cerned.) Next, the raters rank, then score the men 
in each category. In rating men as a group and then 
ranking them individually according to the qualifica- 
tions set forth in each statement, the company feels 
that they gain in clarity of thinking about the men’s 
individual ratings and that there is greater accuracy 
in assigning individual scores on this very important 
part of the over-all rating. 


Scoring Is Complex 


After assigning a man’s score on application of 
technical knowledge, all of the subsequent 129 state- 
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ments are scored according to the table shown in the 
evaluation form general instructions. The score for 
each statement will fall between one and fifteen as in- 
dicated. Each statement’s score is recorded as shown 
in Table 2, Col. 3, then multiplied by the statement’s 
respective weight, or factor (Col. 4) to give the 
arithmetical product shown in Col. 5. 

In the process of converting individual statement 
scores to a total rating, it should be noted that sub- 
totals are computed for each subgroup. For example, 
the subgroup titled territorial coverage is made up of 
twenty-nine statements, varying in weight from one 
through five. As illustrated in Table 2, Col. 2, the 
rating scores assigned to the salesmen vary from one 
to twelve. The combined weights of each of the 
twenty-nine statements total eighty-three and the 
combined products of these statements (rating score 
multiplied by weight) total 637. Dividing the total 
product by the total weight gives an average rating 
of 7.7 to territorial coverage. Subtotals for each of 
the fifteen subgroups are similarly computed and 
tallied in the tabulation of the evaluation form 
(Table 1, Col. 3) as a weighted score average. Each 
of these, in turn, is multiplied by the subgroup 
weighting factor previously described and shown in 
Table 1, Col. 4. The resulting products are totaled for 
each of the three main groups and multiplied by the 
group weighting factor also previously described and 
shown in Col. 6. This third set of products is totaled 
as shown in Col. 7 and gives the sales representative’s 
final quality rating, or Q score. 


Converting Q Scores to Dollars 


Quality scores are converted to dollars of compen- 
sation according to Table 3. The maximum incentive 
earning a man can make is $2,500. This amount was 
arrived at as an approximation between the figure the 
men themselves suggested at the preliminary meet- 
ings and the one the committee in charge of revising 
the compensation plan put forward. When this 
amount was decided upon, the committee next con- 
sidered how the sum should be apportioned between 
the quality of the job and the difficulty of the job. 
It was finally decided that $750 should be the maxi- 
mum premium for difficulty, although under extreme 
conditions, such as the torrid plains of Arizona or 
great distances in the Canadian provinces, some 
individual adjustment is made so that a man may 
earn over 100% of the $750 difficulty premium. 

The balance of the incentive premium, or $1,750, 
was apportioned to quality by means of the weighting 
factors previously described. 

In order to assure balanced preformance, a man 
must score 600 quality points or more to receive 
full credit for the points he has earned under the 
difficulty rating. (See note under Table 3.) 

It should be noted from Table 3 that the rate for 
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converting quality scores to dollars is not constant. 
“Obviously,” the company points out, “a man’s im- 
provement from a score of 600 to one of 700 should 
not pay him nearly as much as an improvement from 
1,000 to 1,100, since the improvement in the higher 
end of the range requires considerably more effort 
than it does at the lower end.” 

The company emphasizes the point that it does not 
expect a high score on all statements from any of its 
sales representatives. In fact, under certain condi- 
tions, if a man is given a high score on one statement, 
it might indicate that he is not using his time and 
effort most efficiently or judiciously. “There are 
some times,” the company states, “when it would be 
uneconomic for one man to do, or rate, well on cer- 
tain statements.” For example, if a man covers a 
territory which is remote from his branch office, 
there are many things he must do in order to give 
the customer complete service. These include minor 


Table 3: Dollar Value of Quality Scores 
Source: Cherry-Burrell Corporation 


Tn all cases use Quality score to the nearest 5 points. For example: 
If quality score is 723, use 725 which equals $225. If Quality score 
is 722, use 720 which equals $210 
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adjustments to machinery, and minor calculations 
for complex jobs. But a man covering a city terri- 
tory might engage the local branch office engineer to 
do such work, devoting his own time to selling. In 
the latter case, he would rate near the bottom on 
installation and follow-up. This would reduce his 
earnings under the quality score table. But, the 
company points out, this would be more than offset 
by the probable increase in his sales and hence in 
his gross profit units. As Cherry-Burrell puts it: 
“What we are trying to do is to find out how many 


Table 4: Summary of Total Compensation 
Source: Cherry-Burrell Corporation 


Compensation of 


Year ended October 31, 1947 


Gross profit units after all adjustments for participating 
and commission credits 


Compensation for quantity....................06. Bac tsinaa seat 


Compensation for quality and difficulty............ 0 ..cceeee eee 
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Advance (other than deducted above)............... 0 seseeeeeees 
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duties the sales representative performs and then pay 
him for that part—or encourage bim to do more. 
What might be good for one man is not necessarily 
good for another.” 


Quality Ratings Serve Many Purposes 


In commenting on its merit rating statements, the 
company says: “We have found that this description 
of the composite job of the composite man has taught 
our field representatives more about what is expected 
of Cherry-Burrell salesmen than any other move we 
have made. It has taught many others in the 
branches, too, about the job the field representatives 
are supposed to do.” 

The company’s sales management feels that in 
order to get a fair, over-all picture of the salesman’s 
duties they must have a large number of statements, 
but each one must be specific. They also feel that a 
large number of statements reduces the effect of any 
error which they may have made in assigning weights 


as A 
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Relation of Compensation Paid for Quantity 
Performance to Gross Profit Units 


Source: Cherry-Burrell Corporation 


TOTAL COMPENSATION 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


6M 7™M 6M OMIM 


5M 
DJUSTMENT FOR CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 
VANTITY ONLY 


1M 2M 3M 

GROSS PROFIT UNITS AFTER A 
to individual statements. Because of the long list of 
statements, it takes from two to three days to com- 
plete the ratings in a single branch office. It is 
highly probable that many readers will say red tape 
at this point if, indeed, they have not previously 
done so. 

It is the company’s opinion, however, that this 
time and effort is used profitably. Not only are ac- 
curate ratings of individual salesmen obtained, but, 
they say, “it is also amazing how much you learn 
about the rest of the branch personnel. Actually, 
while a person is rating the field representatives, he 
is also rating himself; we learn how much he knows 
about branch operations.” The plan has done a lot, 
the company believes, in improving management in 
a number of branches. 

Concerning the time and effort required to admin- 
ister the new compensation plan, of which quality 
rating is a part, the company says: “Frankly, it is 
not as much work as we had expected. It ties in well 
with our accounting plan and, with the cooperation 
of our accounting department, we have worked out 
systems that reduce clerical detail materially. The 
attitude between branches and between salesmen 
has improved noticeably.” Direct sales expense has 
been kept within reasonable limits. Because of the 
plan, good men have been attracted to the company. 


Frequency of Ratings 


Ratings are held annually for compensation pur- 
poses. However, a semi-annual rating is also made 
for the purpose of providing both sales representa- 
tives and sales management with an interim review of 
the progress being made by the men as individuals 
and by the branch offices. Individual ratings are 
discussed with each of the salesmen concerned in 
order to give commendation for good performance, 
guidance for unsatisfactory performance and to give 
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the men an opportunity to adjust what they may feel 
to be unfair or excessively stringent ratings. 

Under the new plan, annual earnings of average 
salesmen (on the basis of experience, performance, 
etc.) were about $7,000 in 1947, with top men earning 
well over $11,000. Average earnings of all men were 
almost $7,500. 

Nowhere does the compensation plan take into 
account the mere fact of seniority. This is recog- 
nized by the company, however, through vacation 
and pension benefits. 

Salesmen are paid a monthly drawing account. The 
annual rating in November of each year helps to 
guide each branch manager in determining individual 
drawing accounts for the ensuing year. 

After a sales representative’s total compensation is 
computed, (see Table 4) he receives the difference 
between his total earned compensation and his previ- 
ous year’s drawing account plus advances. Salesmen’s 
expenses are paid by the company, but the manner in 
which expenses are handled by each salesman is a 
factor in determining quality scores. (See evaluation 
forms, Part II, Questions 30, 31 and 32.) 


Salesmen’s Compensation Is Complicated 


Finally, the company states: “We do not feel that 
the plan is perfect by any means, but we do feel that 
the basic formula of the plan is sound. Salesmen’s 
compensation is a complicated and involved program, 
particularly for an organization operating nation- 
ally. You have all kinds of people, all sorts of condi- 
tions, and the desire to treat people equitably. 
Any fair compensation plan must recognize these 
factors. To ignore them in the interests of simplifica- 
tion Just ignores the problem. When someone says 
‘Let’s have a fair compensation plan, but let’s keep 
it simple,’ he is asking for the impossible.” 


Eimer W. Eart, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Cherry-Burrell Forms 


for Evaluating Performance 


The instructions for Part I of the merit rating form and 
for all parts of the territorial rating form are given on the 
headings of the sheets. Answer by numerical score where 


so indicated. 
* * * 


For parts II and III of the merit rating form, rat- 
ings are indicated by scoring after each statement from 1 
through 15 on the basis of the following table: 


Poor or Fair or Average or | Above pene e| 
Infrequently Occasionally sua or Faithfully Infallibly 


cr 
I 


Low Med. High|Low Med. High|Low Med. High|Low Med. High|Low Med. High 
1 2 8 9|10 11 12/18 14 16 


Superior or 
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The quality of the job that the individual is doing is 
evaluated on the frequency with which, or on how well, he 
performs the action described in each statement. 

It is important to observe several factors before assign- 
ing the score to each statement. 

1. Think only of the statement itselfi—one thing at a 
time, as if through glasses with narrow slits. 

2. The reason why a man does or does not do the state- 
ment is not to be considered. For example, if a man does 
no service follow-up because all his customers’ plants are 
out of his territory, he would rate 1 or never. On the 
other hand, if he has only 5 accounts, the chances are that 
he would rate very high in covering his territory, possibly 
at 15. 

3. Be absolutely fair. Do not give a high score to a 
statement unless it is known that the man does it. If his 
performance is unknown, then no definite impression has 
been given, and a high score is not warranted. 


MERIT RATING FORM 
Part I 


A measure of how much technical knowledge he may 
possess combined with his ability to employ such knowl- 
edge effectively in selling himself, his company, and its 
products to the trade. 


Instructions 


Check only one of the boxes beside only one of the fol- 
lowing five statements. 

A. Possesses a knowledge of the outline of the processes 
used by the trade and understands the simple fundamen- 
tals of the selection and use of dairy machinery and sup- 
plies. Is capable of presenting only the simpler machines 
and though he can advise some smaller customers on lay- 
outs, etc., needs considerable help from other branch per- 
sonnel on the selection, presentation, application and op- 
eration of most of our specialties and some of our supplies. 


Low Medium High 


L L L 


Score= 1 Q 3 


B. Possesses and can effectively employ a knowledge of 
equipment and supplies sufficient to handle: most of the 
problems of average plant operation, including an ade- 
quate working knowledge of power and refrigeration re- 
quirements involved. Has a demonstrated ability suffi- 
cient to cope with routine problems, and he can recognize 
and gather enough data in the field for the use of the 
branch engineer, from whom he requires assistance in the 
more complicated and out of the ordinary situations. 


Low Medium High 


UO O LJ 


4 5 6 


C. Possesses and can effectively employ a knowledge 
sufficient to successfully handle any but the very largest 
and more complicated plants, as far as routine problems of 
machinery and supplies are concerned. Is adept at the 
selection and presentation of equipment, and can make his 
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own quotations, recommendations, and minor repairs. In 
general ability, falls just below level of a qualified branch 
engineer, from whom he requires help on out of the ordinary 
problems. 


Low Medium High 


L] L L 


a 8 9 


D. Possesses and can effectively employ a knowledge 
equal to that of a qualified branch engineer, and has a 
demonstrated ability sufficient to cope with the prob- 
lems of the largest and most complicated plants on a level 
with the best of the customers, executives and engineers. 
Requires only occasional help from the specialists on any 
phase of the line, from the branch engineer largely because 
of the pressure of time and organization. 


Low Medium High 


L L] L 


10 11 12 


E. Possesses and can effectively employ a knowledge just 
below the level of that of general office machinery special- 
ists in all specialties, or is on a par in several specialties. 
Has a demonstrated ability sufficient to deal with execu- 
tives and engineers of national organizations with effect. 


Low Medium High 


L LU L 


13 14 15 


A measure of how well and/or how frequently he uses 
what mechanical knowledge he may possess to save need- 
less trips of engineers or servicemen, to give better service 
to the trade in his territory. 

1. He is present when new equipment is installed in his 
customers’ plants. 

2. He personally attends to minor adjustments and simple 
repairs in his territory. 

3. He advises accurately what materials, such as pipe 
and fittings, are necessary. 

4. He advises the time when the machine to be repaired 
or installed is available. 

5. He arranges for necessary customer assistance and 
cooperation. / 

6. He defines accurately the limits of the service job 
(exactly what the service man is to do). 

7. He advises accurately the probable length of time 
required to do the job. 

8. He arranges for necessary complementary work such 
as steamfitting and electric work. 

9. He arranges for proper tests and instruction in opera- 
tion. 

10. He furnishes owners and operators with proper in- 
structions and literature to keep their machinery in good 
running order. 

11. He follows up on installations after their first opera- 
tion to see that the machinery continues to function 
properly. 


We 
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Part II 


A measure of how well he performs the many and varied 
functions needed to carry on a well-organized selling and 
service activity. 


1. He organizes his time to call upon his contacts at a 
frequency in line with their requirements and relative need. 
He has an effective plan and follows it. 

2. He is aggressive and persistent in trying to sell the 
good buyer who is not a good customer. He is not dis- 


couraged in his attempts to sell the customer who may be 
difficult. 


3. He keeps and uses a written record of the supplies 
that his customers purchase. 

4. He follows up on the repeat business. 

5. He is resourceful and uses initiative in selling the 
tough buyer. 

6. He makes effective use of movies. 

7. He makes effective use of advertising material such 
as bulletins, the Marketeer, the Circle, the Circulating Unit, 
ete. 

8. He makes effective use of samples and demonstrations. 

9. He makes effective use of sales manuals. 

10. He makes effective use of outside specialty men. 

11. He makes effective use of existing installations in 
selling prospects. 

12. He makes effective use of layouts. 

13. He sells the full line of supplies and equipment for 
which his customers have need. He knows and sells every- 
thing in the book. 

14, He reports new prospective customers and contacts. 

15. He follows leads furnished him by the office promptly 
as necessary. 

16. He follows up on quotations. 

17. When he sells equipment he takes orders for the as- 
sociated supply items wherever possible. 

18. He is supply minded, supply conscious. 

19. He is orderly and thorough in selling supplies. He 
knows the customer’s requirements and talks them. 

20. He adapts himself to new products and learns, talks, 
and sells the new items, not content to go along with the 
older or standard items. 

21. He sells the company and its service to his customers. 

22. He investigates new or prospective customers before 
calling. 

23. He calls on the key men at his customers’ plants 
or offices. 

24. He makes it a point to become acquainted with the 
customers’ lesser employees. 

25. He is resourceful in finding new customers and con- 
tacts. 2 

26. He calls upon all the contacts in his territory at a 
frequency in line with their requirements; not just upon 
his buyers and friends. 

27. He makes the most of his time during calls on cus- 
tomers. See” 

28. He makes as many calls as is reasonably possible. 
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29. He analyses periodically his contacts to discover 
which ones require more attention. 

30. When he entertains customers, he does so with good 
judgment and with good effect. 

81. He knows when to entertain customers. 

32. His expenditures for travel, 2. e., gasoline, meals, 
etc., are sensibly made and properly controlled. 

33. He attends trade meetings where such attendance is 
proper. 

34. He makes an effort to promote the welfare of his 
company aside from his work. 

35. He maintains effective contact with health officials. 

36. He maintains effective contact with educational in- 
stitutions concerned. 

37. He maintains the respect of his trade in keeping con- 
fidential information to himself. He does not abuse the 
friendship of his customers. 

38. He maintains a fair attitude when speaking of his 
competition to a customer. 

39. He tells the whole truth to customers in respect to 
such things as deliveries and prices. 

40. He keeps his customers informed of any change in 
price or delivery estimate. 

41. He knows and justifies company policy to his trade 
tactfully but convincingly. 

42. He is able to satisfy customers without making un- 
warranted concessions such as free service or excessive 
trade-in values. 

43. He is honest in his claim regarding performance or 
construction of equipment. 

44. He is honest in his claim regarding the value of 
merchandise. 

45. He is neat and well groomed. 

46. He is personally acceptable to his trade and to his 
associates. 

47. He takes care of himself physically. 

48. He maintains his catalogue and sales manuals in up 
to date condition. 

49. His car is neat. 

50. His car is well cared for mechanically, and not abused. 

51. He handles complaints and adjustments creditably, 
without buck passing or compromise to management where 
it has to take part. 

52. He is mindful of the organization of which he is a 
part in his dealings with the trade. 

53. He is self-reliant in that he asks for help from others 
when it is genuinely needed but not when it is unnecessary. 

54. He closes sales well, without calling on others un- 
necessarily. 

55. He introduces his colleagues to his customers. 

56. He cooperates with advertising. 

57. He uses the services of his branch manager intelli- 
gently. Ss 

58. He cooperates with and assists the branch manager 
in all matters. 

59. He cooperates with and assists his credit department 
in making collections from his customers. 


60. He supplies unsolicited credit information. 

61. He is loyal to the company regardless of the mistakes 
made by others; he protects and defends the company’s 
interests. 

62. He cooperates with and assists the branch mer- 
chandiser. 

63. He cooperates with and assists outside supply house 
representatives. 

64. He assists the branch engineer by the accuracy and 
completeness of his requests for information or assistance 
to the best of his ability. 

65. He uses the services of the branch engineer intelli- 
gently by the reasonableness of his requests, and by his 
demands for services. 

66. He cooperates with and assists sales correspondents 
and order editors in all matters pertinent to his trade. 

67. He cooperates with and assists the service department 
by the accuracy and completeness of his request for service. 

68. He uses the services of the branch service men intel- 
ligently. 

69. He keeps his office informed of any changes in cus- 
tomer personnel. 

70. He submits good, practical suggestions for the im- 
provement of our service, merchandising, or customer 
contact. 

71. When he complains of, or criticizes some factor in 
the business, he tries to offer a constructive remedy. 

72. He makes full use of the good ideas and experience 
of others. 

73. He keeps posted on developments in the trade by 
reading pertinent publications. 

74. He frankly confesses his inability to handle certain 
situations. 

75 He conducts himself at meetings so that his attend- 
ance is a benefit to himself and others. 


76. When he is wrong, he admits it. 
Part III 


A measure of how well he performs the esentially routine 
functions which are a part of the job and which, if ably 
handled, can do much to improve our service to the trade. 


1. His orders are written clearly and legibly. 


2. His orders are accurate as to name and address, both 
for billing and shipping. 


3. His orders are complete and accurate in the descrip- 
tion of items. 


4. The orders that he writes are signed by the customer. 


5. His orders are so written that commodities are grouped 
by class in such a way that little further editing is needed. 


6. His orders are priced and extended. 


7. His telephone or telegraph orders are confirmed and 
so marked. — 


8. In ordering parts, he gives the serial number of the 
machine, the number and name of the part. 


9. His orders give complete shipping instructions. 
10. His orders give terms, and in the case of conditional 
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sales contracts, the figures are accurately computed and 
entered on the sales order form. 


11. In the case of lump sum orders, a breakdown is sent 
in with the order. 


12. In the case of new customers, or wherever else neces- 
sary, a note in reference to credit is attached. 


13. He uses separate order forms for different classifica- 
tions of merchandise. 


14. In writing orders for sanitary fittings, he groups by 
sizes with prices and discounts. 
15. He answers correspondence promptly. 


16. He provides full and complete information on_ his 
memoranda the first time. 


17. He confines his memos to one subject per sheet. 

18. His correspondence is written clearly and legibly. 

19. He handles complaints promptly, 

20. He makes preliminary investigation to see if com- 
plaint is justified or properly directed. 

21. He is fair to both the company and the customer. 

22. He gives full and accurate information in reporting 
complaints. 

23. He separates facts from opinions in reporting com- 
plaints. (He can, and should express his opinion and the 
customer’s opinion, but it should be labeled, “opinion.”) 

24. He makes no premature commitments, directly or by 
inference, in handling complaints. 

25. He keeps the customers in a proper state of mind 
while settlement is pending. 

26. He handles the complaint to the benefit of the com- 
pany and himself. 
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27. He does not let a pending or potential complaint in- 
terfere with his regular call. 


28. He makes no unjust distinction between one customer 
and another in handling complaints. 


29. He is prompt in sending in his daily call record re- 
ports. 


30. His reports are written clearly and legibly. 


31. His Continuous Market Analysis reports or equiva- 
lent are complete and in necessary detail. 


32. He initiates revisions to Continuous Market Analysis 
records or their equivalent promptly and as needed. 


33. He reports promptly on sales of competitive equip- 
ment. 


34. He lists the reasons why we lost the sale. 

35. He sends in detailed information on new competitive 
equipment and supplies. 

36. He gives full information on goods to be returned for 
credit. 

37. He provides adequate information on his credit re- 
ports, as far as he can go without assuming the job of 
credit man. 

38. He is prompt in sending new names for the mailing 
list. 

39. His additions to the mailing list are complete in de- 
tail as to name, address and coding. 

40. He is careful to check his mailing list and make neces- 
sary revisions, 

41. His daily call record reports are dependable. 

42, He is prompt and accurate on reports involving sales 
by others. 


Personnel Briefs 


Britain Informs the Workers 


The British Government recently launched a cam- 
paign to promote better understanding of the coun- 
try’s economic situation and of the part individual 
companies are playing in the production effort. It is 
using the companies as channels through which eco- 
nomic information is passed on to employees. 

Many firms in Great Britain, as in the United 
States, have extensive informational programs for 
their employees. To support them, and also to en- 
courage companies that have no such programs to 
inaugurate them, the government is making avail- 
able to the firms a service consisting of speakers, 
films and printed material about the national eco- 
nomic situation. 

A new monthly periodical, Target, is to be sent 
free of charge to every industrial concern that 
requests it. The publication will contain articles 
describing the experience of companies that have 
informational programs—how they were established 


HK 


and details of their operation. The service is to be 
operated by the Economic Information Unit, Treas- 
ury Chambers, in London. G.B.S. 


The Student Speaks 


As one measure of the value of the instruction, stu- 
dents completing the course at Mohawk Carpet Mills 
Mechanics School are asked to fill out a question- 
aire on the course and its helpfulness to them. The 
company feels that this procedure acts as a check on 
the efficiency of instruction and may indicate methods 
of improving the quality of the training offered. 


Textile Engineers Form Organization 


Engineers of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 
have formed an organization to help keep themselves 
abreast of technical developments in textile manufac- 
turing. Monthly meetings with outstanding speakers 
have been planned. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


Getting Around Union Shop Ban 


Over one half the states have laws either banning 
or restricting union security—such as the closed or 
union shop. A southern company in one such state 
had a union shop contract with an AFL union. The 
state law forbade a union shop, but permitted the 
checkoff of union dues. 

In place of the former union shop clause, the AFL 
union and the company signed a contract containing 
a checkoff clause. The checkoff clause was so written 
that at first glance it read as if it required union- 
shop conditions. Close reading, however, discloses 
that there is no requirement that union membership 
be made a condition of employment. 


“Section 3. All employees who, on the first day of 
July, 1948, are members of the union and all employees 
who become members of the union thereafter, during the 
life of this contract, shall continue to pay dues to the 
union and have said dues deducted from their pay checks 
each month, except that an escape period of fifteen days 
shall be allowed from June .... 1949, to July .... 1949, 
during which time members may authorize the company 
to discontinue deduction of dues. Union dues not to ex- 
ceed $3.00 per month will be deducted from pay checks 
of members by the company when signed authority made 
by each member of the union is received by the com- 
pany authorizing the company to deduct dues under the 
terms of this paragraph. The dues so collected shall be 
turned over to the duly authorized officer of the union. 
A list of members whose dues were not deducted will be 
furnished the union each month, said list to specify those 
whose employment has been terminated.” 


Checkoff Revocation Made Difficult 


On May 13, 1948, the Department of Justice gave 
an opinion that a checkoff authorization that auto- 
matically renews itself for another year, if not revoked 
during a specific period, is legal. The specific clause 
on which the Department of Justice gave the opinion 
was the GM-UAW clause. This clause provides for a 
revocation period of ten days. It does not specify 
how the revocation shall be made. 


Twofold Aim 


Since the time of the Department of Justice opin- 
ion, however, many variations of automatic renewal 
checkoff clauses have been signed. The tendency in 
such clauses has been twofold: one, to try to whittle 
down on the time period during which the worker can 
revoke his authorization at the end of each year; and, 
two, to make the revocation process more and more 


difficult for the worker. An example of such a clause 
occurs in the contract of an AFL union and a south- 


ern company: 


“Tt is further provided that each year, two days prior 
to and two days subsequent to the anniversary date of 
this contract, employees may withdraw said authoriza- 
tion, provided such notice of withdrawal is submitted to 
both the company and the union by registered mail, re- 
turn receipt requested, otherwise such authorization shall 
continue in full force and effect for another year.” 


Justice Department on Committeemen 
Payments 


On June 7, 1948, THz ConrereNcE Boarp wrote 
to the Department of Justice requesting an opinion 
on these two questions:1 


“Does payment to union committeemen for time spent 
during working hours on grievances, negotiation or arbi- 
tration constitute violation of Section 302? 

“Does payment to union committeemen for time spent 
outside working hours on grievances, negotiatien or arbi- 
tration constitute violation of Section 302? 


On July 23, 1948, George T. Washington, Assistant 
Solicitor General of the Department of Justice, re- 
plied: 


“With respect to the first question asked by you— 
whether payment to union committeemen for time spent 
during working hours on grievances, negotiation, or arbi- 
tration constitutes a violation of Section 302—TI refer you 
to Section 8(a) (2) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended by the Labor Management Relations Act. 
That section provides, in part, that ‘an employer shall 
not be prohibited from permitting employees to confer 
with him during working hours without loss of time or 
pay,’ and in this respect is identical with Section 8(2) of 
the National Labor Relations Act prior to its amendment. 
I know of nothing in the legislative history of the new 
act to indicate a Congressional intention to take away 
the right thus declared of an employer to permit his 
employees to confer with him during working hours 
without loss of time or pay. 

“Your second question—whether such payment to 
union committeemen for time spent outside of work- 
ing hours would constitute a violation of Section 302— 
presents a somewhat more difficult problem, at least in- 
sofar as neither the National Labor Relations Act prior 
to its amendment nor the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, contains any language specifically recognizing 
1For opinions of Willi : ini 

Hour ca Public Gouisasd, Direonack on ee 


general counsel, NLRB, see “Pay for Union-Management Meeting.” 
Management Record, June, 1948, pp. 308-817. : ee 
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the right to make such payment. However, decisions of 
the National Labor Relations Board as to the propriety 
of employer practices in this regard may shed some light 
on the subject. I refer you in particular to Matter of 
Wyman-Gordon Company, 62 NLRB 561, 567." 


*“Overtime on Overtime”’ 


The Supreme Court decision on “overtime on over- 
time’ has caused contract negotiators to look closely 
at their contract clauses covering overtime. An ex- 
ecutive of an automotive company who has just com- 
pleted contract negotiations with the UAW-CIO re- 
ports that his company added the following clause 
“to afford some protection against payment of over- 
time on overtime.” 


“Overtime payments will be made to employees on 
the basis of the work day on which a majority of their 


In the Wyman-Gordon case, the employer paid for union meetings 
held outside working hours on company property. Printing and 
other expenses were paid by the company. The NLRB said that this 
constituted employer support of a union. It characterized this 
support as an unfair labor practice. 

*Aaron vs. Bay Ridge Operating Co., Inc., U. S. Supreme Court 
No. 366-367. 
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time is worked and the allowance of an overtime pre- 
mium on any hour excludes it from consideration for 
overtime payment on any other basis, thus eliminating 
any double overtime payments. 


“For the purpose of computing overtime payments both 
in accordance with the provisions of this agreement and 
as required by statute, the regular rate of pay shall be 
the applicable established classification rate for hours 
worked at day rate and shall be the straight-time earn- 
ings based on pieces produced for hours worked on piece- 
work plus any bonus payable in accordance with section . . 
of this article. In no instance shall overtime or premium 
pay be considered in determining the regular rate, it 
being specifically agreed that should it be required in any 
case to include in the regular rate any such overtime 
or premium pay which would otherwise be payable, then 
such overtime and premium payment provisions shall 
not be applicable, and further, that in any case where 
overtime payments are required by law, payment of 
overtime is to be made pursuant to the law and not pur- 
suant to requirements of this agreement.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


When Is Pay Day? 


OURLY rated production workers in four out 

of five companies are paid weekly; in a major- 
ity of the remaining companies, they are paid every 
other week. 

Prevailing practice, however, is less-uniform for 
salaried employees. Roughly, two out of five com- 
panies pay all their salaried employees twice a month; 
one out of five pays weekly. Practically all the re- 
maining companies either pay at bi-weekly or at 
monthly intervals, or they pay different subdivisions 
or levels of the salaried force at different intervals. 

These conclusions are based on a recent survey’ of 
the frequency of payment of compensation by over 
900 companies, large and small, in a variety of indus- 

1Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 88, “Personnel Practices in Factory 
and Office” (revised). 
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tries. A total of 452 companies reported solely on 
the frequency of payment of wages to hourly work- 
ers; 465 other companies reported on the frequency 
of payment of salaries. Certain tendencies revealed 
by the tabulated data appear to merit comment. 
(See tables 1 and 2.) 


EFFECT OF COMPANY SIZE 


Some correlation exists between size of company 
and length of pay period. Thus, 81% of all the coop- 
erating companies pay their hourly workers on a 
weekly basis. But 87% of the companies with fewer 
than 250 employees pay weekly, as against 77% of 
those having more than 5,000 employees. 


THE SALARIED WORKER 


The same tendency is found in the payment of 
salaried employees. Of all the participating com- 
panies, 20.9% report paying salaried workers every 
week. On further study, it appears that 28% of the 
companies with fewer than 250 employees pay all 
salaried employees on a weekly basis, as against 18% 
of the companies with between 1,000 and 4,999 em- 
ployees, and as against none of the cooperating com- 
panies with 5,000 employees and over. 

Thus, the smaller companies seem slightly more 
disposed than the large companies to pay all wage 
and salaried employees on a weekly basis. 
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Table 2: Frequency of Payment of Salaries 
gq My Y; 
Source: Tur ConFERENCE BoAarD 
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basis of the reported prac- 
tices of roughly 900 com- 


Salaried Employees: Number of Companies by Size 
of Establishment 
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Table 3: Frequency of Payment of Wages and 
Salaries, 1937 and 1948 


Source: Tur ConrerENcE BoarpD 


Hourly Wages Salaries 
1937 1948 1937 | 1948 
Frequency ee 
Companies 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 

Weekly. icc iene 321 | 73.0} 366 | 81.0} 130 | 28.7) 97 | 20.9 

Biweekly........ 35 8.0} 60 | 13.3) 21 4.6) 36 ulBiee 

Semimonthly..... 81 | 18.4) 24] 5.3] 200 | 44.1] 195 | 42.0 

Monthly......... 1 0.2 0 0.0) 28 6.2| 34 7.3 
Others and com- 

binations.... Q 0.4 2 0.4) 74 | 16.4) 103 | 22.1 

Total..........| 440 |100.0} 452 |100.0} 453 {100.0} 465 {100.0 


Although the difference between the bi-weekly and 
the semimonthly interval does not seem very signifi- 
cant, in actual practice the two are not. used inter- 
changeably as bases for measuring compensation. Of 
the companies surveyed, 60 pay wages every other 
week, as against 24 that pay semimonthly. 

On the other hand, in paying their salaried em- 
ployees, 195 companies of the 465 corporations use 
the semimonthly interval exclusively, as against 36 
that pay at bi-weekly intervals. 


TRENDS EVIDENT 


Table 3 is a summary of the results of the present 
survey, and of a similar study made in 1937.1 On the 


“Personnel Practices Governing Factory and Office Adminis- 
tration,” National Industrial Conference Board, 1937. 
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panies in each of the two 
years selected for com- 
parison, there seems to 
have been some shifts in 
the intervening years in 
the prevalence of various 
pay periods. 

For wage payments, the 
semimonthly interval was 
used by 18.4% of the co- 
operating companies in 
1937 and by only 5.3% in 
1948. The weekly and bi- 
weekly intervals registered 
offsetting gains. 

As a basis for paying 
4 salaried employees, the 
: a weekly period has become 
1 


less prevalent since 1937. 
Of the reporting compa- 
nies, 28.7% made weekly 
salary payments in 1937, 
as against 20.9% in 1948; 
on the other hand, the bi-weekly and monthly inter- 
vals have each become more widely used than in 1937. 


HERBERT S. Briaes 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Competition for College Graduates—Several brief case 
studies of senior students are cited by the dean of Louisiana 
State University to show how some companies are outbid- 
ding others for leading graduates. A solution is suggested. 
By James B. Trant, Banking, April, 1948, pp. 36-37. 


A Survey of Industrial Films and Their Use—A detailed, 
illustrated review by a member of the research staff of 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Business citing purposes for 
which films are being used by business today and comment- 
ing on a number of recent productions. By Paul R. Ignatius, 
Industrial Relations, March, 1948. 


Information Sharing Comes First in Human Relations 
—The Towmotor Corporation of Cleveland has developed 
three activities for keeping employees informed—brief talks 
over the plant’s intercommunication system, small meetings 
of workers with their foremen, and larger meetings of em- 
ployees with representatives of top management. The 
company has enjoyed uninterrupted production for twenty- 
eight years and attributes this record to a well-rounded per- 
sonnel program, basic to which is management’s effort to 
share information fully with all employees. By Charles R. 
ae Factory Management and Maintenance, April, 
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Health Services for Employees 


4 Poike SCOPE of company medical services has 
expanded widely in the last few years. 

Replacement examinations are being used to as- 
sure that persons receive jobs they are physically able 
to perform. These examinations are considered to 
have appreciably reduced the probability of acci- 
dents. Periodic checkups are directed to the early 
recognition of disease symptoms and to extend the 
active years of valued employees. Special examin- 
ations are also provided to protect the health of vari- 
ous groups of employees including older workers, per- 
sons with physical impairments, workers in hazard- 
ous occupations and employees scheduled for trans- 
fer and promotion. 

More than 90% of 333 establishments surveyed by 
the National Industrial Conference Board require 
preplacement physical examinations for hourly work- 
ers. The examinations are also compulsory for office 
workers, supervisors and executives in 76.9%, 74.8% 
and 58.9% of the cases, respectively. 

Health programs for executives are developing 
rapidly. Preplacement and periodic physical exam- 
inations and counseling services are being provided for 
supervisors and executives in both large and small 
companies. In most cases, the examinations are pro- 
vided without cost to members of the two groups. 
Costs of the checkups vary widely, depending largely 
upon the extent of the examination provided. 


ATTENTION TO SMALLER COMPANIES 


Particular attention is being directed to the health 
needs of smaller companies which do not have their 
own medical departments. Many of these com- 
panies are utilizing the part-time services of physi- 
cians, visiting nurse services and community facilities 
to provide their employees with many of the health 
services available in larger companies. 

Industrial hygiene programs are maintained by 
158 (47.4%) of the cooperating establishments. Many 
health problems, occupational diseases and hazards 
are being decreased through the analysis and control 
of working conditions and environments such as 
fumes, lighting, dust, sanitation and temperature. 

Health education programs are used by many es- 
tablishments to keep employees and their families in- 
formed on current health data. Employee publi- 


1T HE CONFERENCE Boarp will soon publish a report on medical and 
health programs provided by 333 establishments. It will include 
information about planning a medical department, executive health 
services and medical programs available to employees in both large 
and small companies. This article contains some of the highlights 
included in the report. 


cations, health bulletins, posters, motion pictures and 
personal interviews are some of the media used for 
the purpose. In some companies employees par- 
ticipate in the programs. They are encouraged to 
submit health posters and cartoons and to suggest 
topics for articles and group discussions. Some com- 
panies believe that “take-home material” is particu- 
larly useful since it brings the subject matter to the 
attention of employees and to the attention of their 
entire families. 

They point out, however, the importance of select- 
ing timely topics and of preparing the material so 
that it will appeal to all types of persons. 


VARIETY OF PERSONNEL 


A wide variety of professional personnel is employed 
to maintain company health services. Physicians 
and nurses are regular and part-time employees in 
both large and small establishments. In addition to 
these personnel many of the larger companies employ 
industrial and mental hygienists and technicians to 
assist in the study and control of problems that can 
affect employee health. 

Considerable thought is being directed to the se- 
lection of professional personnel. Adequate train- 
ing, experience and professional competence are con- 
sidered essential qualifications for all persons em- 
ployed in the company medical department. But 
they alone do not assure a satisfactory and success- 
ful program. Desirable personal qualities are con- 
sidered important, too. Many companies have dis- 
covered that employees will not freely discuss their 
health problems with physicians or nurses who fail 
to inspire their confidence or who lack sympathetic 
understanding of the many conditions (housing, eco- 
nomic, family) which might conceivably have some 
bearing upon the health and attitude of the worker 
involved. 


COST PROBLEMS 


Although many figures have been quoted on the 
subject, comparisons of company medical department 
costs still present problems. Differences in account- 
ing methods in various companies make comparison 
of figures misleading. It is also difficult to measure 
accurately the many factors which make up depart- 
ment costs. Furthermore, the effectiveness of a 
service cannot be appraised in terms of dollars and 
cents alone. So far, opinion is the only method of 
weighing such intangibles as the employee’s attitude 
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toward the health service and illness prevention and 
his definition of “good health.” 

What does a medical service accomplish? The ex- 
periences of companies which maintain employee 
health programs repeatedly indicate that many bene- 
fits can be derived from carefully planned health 
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services. Assistance in proper placement, promotion 
of safety, improvement in employer-employee rela- 
tions, improved employee health and reduced absence 
rates are some of those most frequently mentioned. 
Erue, M. Sprears 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Employees Promote Community Relations 


URING recent years the community. relations 

department of the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois, has received an increasing num- 
ber of invitations from local and near-by groups for 
talks on different subjects. Groups requesting speak- 
ers have included business and luncheon clubs, church 
organizations, parent-teacher associations and many 
others. Total number of individuals reached in a 
year runs well up into the thousands. 

Feeling that each invitation represents an oppor- 
tunity to perform a community service, company 
people are always eager to fill speaking requests. 
Currently, more than one hundred Caterpillar people 
have spoken once or many times in the area, and 
twice that number are interested in the program and 
are kept informed of what’s going on—what’s being 
said by the other speakers. 

L. J. Fletcher, Director of Training and Commu- 
nity Relations, ably assisted by Fred R. Jolly, heads 
up the program. “We are not operating a speakers’ 
bureau in the usual sense,” Mr. Fletcher explained. 
“Our set-up is quite informal. We maintain a file of 
speakers, with the subjects they are qualified and 
wish to discuss. When a call comes in, we try to find 
the best person to handle it.” 

Each speaker is encouraged to share his materials 
and experiences with the other speakers. Mr. Flet- 
cher’s department has distributed six photo-litho- 
graphed bulletins or letters called “ . . . from one 
speaker to another. . . .” The first, appearing early 
in 1947, explained the purposes to be furthered. 


“The number of Caterpillar folks who speak before 
groups of one kind or another is growing. There are 
those who speak on Caterpillar activities, on economic 
subjects, on technical matters, and on scores of other 
subjects. 


“Yet, almost without exception, the speaker is looked 
on by his audience as a representative of the company. 
His talk may be devoted to a subject foreign to Cater- 
pillar matters, on company practices, on the thinking of 
company management. Some, of course, speak on un- 
related matters, such as scouting, education, atomic 
power, world peace, international trade and others. 


“There is no measuring the amount of good such talks 
do, for they provide a personal contact with our neigh- 


bors. This is one of the best ways of developing under- 
standing of the company... . 

“At irregular intervals and as occasion requires, we 
will send you a brief digest of what company speakers 
have said. . . . This may be of help when you are pre- 
paring material of a similar nature.” 


The first issue also contained a summary of a talk 
on “Caterpillar’s Expansion Program.” Later bul- 
letins have included outlines on such diverse sub- 
jects as “Research—The Lifeblood of Industry,” “Op- 
portunities in Tool and Die Making,” “Caterpillar’s 
Export Business,” “Road Building,’ “New Ap- 
proaches in Heat Treatment,” “Help for the Handi- 
capped,” and hints on how to talk. 

In addition to the bulletin service, each volunteer 
speaker is helped in other ways. He is given a card 
which can be carried in the pocket or purse and re- 
ferred to frequently. It contains suggestions for ef- 
fective public speaking. Both sides of this card are 
reproduced below. 


PREPARATION 
Preliminaries 


DELIVERY 
Poise 


Consider the audience 
Decide on purpose 
Adapt subject 


Development 


Outline major points 

Secure material 

Design a thread of unity 

Choose aids and illustrations 
Organization 

Select introduction 

Outline body and key points 

Arrange a conclusion 

Budget your time 


Polish the Rough Spots 


Daily conversations are often 
“speeches” 


Like the audience 
Concentrate on subject 
Use notes if necessary 
Change position 
Expression 
Speak naturally but be heard 
Vary tone and pace 
Use your eyes 
Be deliberate-and optimistic 
Use simple words and sentences 
Presentation of Subject 


Give overview 
Illustrate key points 
Summarize and conclude 


Be Prepared For Questions 


CaTERPILLAR Tractor Co. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


If the talk is on a company subject, the community 
relations department offers to supply factual mate- 
rial and even to help write the speech, if such help is 
desired. Also, when desired, the company provides 
films, a motion picture projector, an operator, and 
any necessary transportation. In no case is a charge 
made to the group requesting a speaker. 
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Caterpillar is enthusiastic about this phase of its 
community relations program. “There are values to 
both the company and the individual participant,” 
My. Fletcher points out. “Our volunteers gain from 
this activity. They learn many things in the course 
of preparing their talks. They become more articu- 
late. In general, I think they are better Caterpillar 
employees as a result. 

“Of course,” he continues, “the values to the com- 
pany are self-evident. The community is friendly 
toward the company because it knows so much about 
what’s going on at Caterpillar. Peoria and other 
Illinois towns, too, are thinking of Caterpillar in 
terms of individual human beings and not as a huge, 
cold business organization. Finally, we hope our 
program is interesting and beneficial to the different 
community groups reached. If we can judge by the 
letters in our file, it is accomplishing such purposes 
in a highly satisfactory manner.” 


STEPHEN HABBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


“You Can’t Take It with You”’ 


Relocation of plant and office facilities presents a 
real problem to personnel executives. What can be 
done to facilitate the movement of employees who 
are willing to make the change? For those employees 
who cannot make the move, what can be done to 
assist them in finding new jobs? 

These are problems that recently faced the execu- 
tives in the Oxford Filing Supply Company of Brook- 
lyn, New York. The company decided to move to a 
new location approximately thirty miles away. The 
relocation, affecting about three hundred employees, 
is currently under way and will be completed before 
the end of the year. 

When the change was announced, some of the em- 
ployees indicated a desire to remain with the organi- 
zation at its new site. The company is undertaking 
three measures to assist these employees. First, it 
conducted an advertising campaign for housing fa- 
cilities in the new community. Secondly, it organized 
car pools for those employees who intend to commute 
from their established neighborhoods. Finally, dur- 
ing and following the period of relocation, the com- 
pany is paying a transportation allowance to employ- 
ees who are obliged to commute by railroad to the 
new plant. 


JOB-FINDING CAMPAIGN 


Despite these cooperative efforts of the company, 
many employees have found it impossible to go along 
with the change. In these instances, the company 1s 
voluntarily conducting a rather unique job-finding 
campaign. At company expense, an attractive four- 


” 


page picture-story folder was printed and distributed 
to more than 800 companies and associations in the 
Greater New York area. Bearing the title, “You 
Can’t Take It With You,” this announcement con- 
tains a story of the location change. Pictures of some 
of the employees who were looking for new positions 
were reproduced plus a complete list of the occupa- 
tional titles of all the job seekers. 

Part of the announcement is as follows: 

“When we watch the people working whom we are going 
to lose, it makes us do some thinking; they are so young, 
alert, and so well trained in work habits. It reminds us of 
all the grooming that has been done, and it reminds us 
of all the beginners we had to try before we even came 
to these people who are so responsive to training. What 
a bonanza these people offer to other companies looking 
for personnel. 

“Will you let us send you applicants when you have 
openings in the next several months? We feel confident 
that if you see one, you will want to employ him. If you 
employ one, you will want others. In the meantime, we 
will keep these people employed both in Brooklyn and 
Garden City until all of them can be placed. Enclosed 
is a list of the types of workers we can supply, and a 
return card for your comments.” 

According to company executives, response to this 
circular has exceeded all expectations. More requests 
have come in for personnel than there are applicants 
available. Each incoming request is received by the 
personnel department and a brief description’ of the 
job opportunity is typed out on a card. These sum- 
maries are posted on the company bulletin board. 
If an employee is interested in a position, he is per- 
mitted to take time off with pay during the day and 
personally apply for it. The company expects that 
all employees who want to make a change will be ad- 
vantageously placed before the plant relocation is 
finally completed. 

In many companies, a period of plant relocation is 
a period of uncertainty and low employee morale. 
The executives in the Oxford Filing Supply Company 
have, however, experienced the reverse situation. 
They report that general morale and employee good 
will has increased because of the interest which the 
company has shown in the workers’ welfare. J.J.S. 


Pickets Also Hexed 
A court injunction had been issued against violence in 


~ the picket line of the Air Line Pilots Association. The com- 


pany brought complaint against the union for violation of 
the injunction. As part of the company’s evidence, one 
ticket office employee told the judge: 

“Your honor, and you believe me, Capt. ........+. , one 
of the pickets has a whammy eye. He puts a whammy 
on prospective passengers by glaring at them when they 
start to enter the door. It stops them in their tracks.” 

Muttered one of the striking pilots: “The court’s got us 
so tied up that all a picket can do is glare.” 

—The Sun (Greater Cincinnati Industrial Council, CIO) 
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Labor Press Highlights’ 


AFL Workers Against T-H Act 


Union workers oppose the Taft-Hartley Act 15 to 1, 
according to a survey conducted by the AFL Weekly News 
Service. The tabulation, based on mail returns from 73,536 
AFL members, shows: against T-H Law, 69,072; for T-H 
Law, 4,464. 


Annual Wage Comes to Auto Industry 


An annual-wage guarantee of fifty weeks’ work for all 
workers with ten years’ seniority was provided for in a 
contract recently signed between Local 174, UAW-CIO and 
the Metal Molding Company of Detroit. According to the 
report in the Weekly News Letter (Communications Work- 
ers of America, ind.); this is the first guaranteed annual- 
wage contract in the automobile industry. 


UAW-CIO Victor in $100,000 Battle 


An estimated $100,000 was spent during the “Battle of 
Peoria,” according to Work (Catholic Labor Alliance), as 
four unions wooed 12,000 Caterpillar plant workers with 
dances, radios, refrigerators, newspaper ads, airplane mes- 
sages, and door-bell ringing. The winner in the NLRB rep- 
resentation election was the UAW-CIO. The three other 
unions involved were the UAW-AFL, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, and CIO United Farm Equipment 
Workers, former union representative. 


Get Job Analysis Training 


Scholarships to attend special courses in job analysis and 
time and motion study were given ten members of Local 
302, United Steelworkers, CIO. Steel Labor (USA-CIO) 
states that the program was started by the local as a re- 
sult of innerplant problems concerning bonus schedules, 
speedups, and other production problems. The Depart- 
ment of Labor will give the courses in job analysis, and 
time and motion study will be taught by Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Political Action Against Dry Drive 


In working to stave off the return of prohibition, more 
than 80,000 members of the California State Council of 
Culinary Workers will attend a union-sponsored political 
school. For members of the Waiters and Bartenders, Local 
500, attendance at the school is compulsory, reports the 
Leader (San Diego County Federated Trades and Labor 
Council) . 


IAM Sets Reaffiliation Conditions 


Harvey M. Brown, president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, independent, says that reaffiliation of 
his union with the AFL depends upon-the. Federation’s 
recognition and enforcement of the jurisdictional rights of 
the IAM. Writing in the Machinists Monthly Journal, 
Mr. Brown demands recognition of IAM jurisdiction over 

1From the July labor press. 
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erection and repair of machinery of all descriptions on 
construction projects, in buildings, or elsewhere; and the 
maintenance and repair of automobiles, trucks, buses, 
tractors, and automotive equipment. 


Contract Jabberwocky 


A reporter of the Local 599 Headlight (UAW-CIO) took 
a spot opinion survey of plant workers. He asked: “What 
do you think should be done to improve your contract? 
One of the answers he received was: “I don’t just under- 
stand all of the contract. They have got it where it takes a 
Philadelphia lawyer to understand it. But I think we need 
more money for a decent living and not so much speedup 
in production.” 


Fights Red Control of WF TU 


Allan L. Swim, editor of the CIO News, says that the 
CIO will stick with the World Federation of Trade Unions 
to keep it from becoming a Communist mouthpiece. Swim 
says the CIO position—not the Communist position—has 
dominated the WFTU since it was founded. 


Unions Ready FM Stations 


The first CIO-owned radio station in the country will 
be ready to operate in ninety days, according to the Auto- 
mobile Worker (UAW-CIO) Officially owned and oper- 
ated by the UAW-CIO, the FM station will serve south- 
eastern Michigan. 

The first of six FM stations owned by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL, will carry the call 
letters WFDR. The AFL Weekly News Service reports 
that the ILGWU obtained permission from the Roosevelt 
family to use the initials FDR. 


Labor Briefs 
Maternal 


Working mothers will get a day off every week to care 
for their children and household under a new agreement 
between the United Office and Professional Workers, CIO, 
and a midwestern company, reports the Terre Haute Ad- 
vocate (Vigo County, Ind., Central Labor Union) . 


Okay 


The guaranteed annual wage gained the International 
Labor Organization’s stamp of approval, says the AFL 
Weekly News Service, when, in the closing sessions of the 
Thirty-first International Labor Conference, labor delegates 
voted down an attempt to by-pass endorsement. 


Scholar 
CIO News reports that Ernest Calloway, educational 
director of the CIO Transport Service Union, has won one 
of the three scholarships given by the British Trades 
Union Congress for a year’s study at Ruskin College, Ox- 
ford University. 
Haroip Strecritz 


Division of Personnel Administration 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


ate ee hourly earnings of production workers Wage-rate increases are partially responsible for this 


soared to new heights in May, according to THE latest advance. According to information submitted by 
CONFERENCE Boarp’s latest survey of payroll statis- cooperators in this study, the average increase for 
tics in twenty-five manufacturing industries. How- all workers amounted to 0.2%. The lumber and mill 
ever, actual and real weekly earnings, average hours, work industry reported the greatest wage gain, 3.1%. 
employment, man hours and payrolls all declined The paper and pulp industry followed with a 1.6% 
over the month. gain. Since payroll data was collected for the week 
ACTUAL EARNINGS ending May 15, wage-rate increases resulting from 


the partially settled meat-packing strike at the end 
of the month are not reflected in this survey. 

Another factor to be considered in this hourly earn- 
ings’ rise is the substantial drop in employment that 
was registered during May. Since separations usu- 
ally occur among the more recently hired and, there- 
fore, lower-paid workers, the average hourly return 
for the composite becomes inflated. 

Higher average hourly earnings were reported in 
twenty-one manufacturing industries, the range ex- 
ge akuaatrruring Indanicics tending from an 0.3 cent increase in the heavy equip- 
ment and hardware groups to a 4.1 cent increase in 
paper and pulp plants. The boot and shoe, northern 
cotton, silk and meat-packing industries were the 
1% four that reported declines, none of which exceeded 
7 1.5%. 

a Despite the gain in average hourly earnings, a 
9 considerable drop in hours caused a decline in the 
7 average weekly earnings of production workers. They 
5 
0 
5 
7 
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The increase in average hourly earnings was 0.4% 
for every month from December through April but in 
May it moved upward to 0.7%—the greatest monthly 
rise since September, 1947. This latest month-to- 
month change raised the average to $1.433, the 
twenty-eighth in a series of successive peak levels. 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 


Source: Tor ConFERENCE Boarp 


Date 


averaged $56.86 in May, 24 cents, or 0.4%, less than 
the April level. Individual industry changes showed 
a similar dispersion in each direction; of the thirteen 
increases, the maximum of 4.3% was in the leather 
tanning industry; the maximum decrease, 4.8%, was 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Av Average 
Actua: Nominal 


shed Ay Hours per | Hours per ; 
Date Hour! Weekly k Week Hourly Earnings 
Earnings Earnings filet col Production Payrolls 
Worker orker hie 5 Joe 
OR ee Ti « 31.329 | $53.65 | 40.4| 41.0 | 246.7] 194.47 257.8 
oe ie arenes mitaelgte 1.347 | 54.25 40.3 41.0} 249.0} 195.6r 259.8 
Talysiat BW Ries i 1.354| 53.61] 39.7| 40.9] 250.3] 195.9r 252.9 
Ragusa: ce vie aca) 1.367| 54.99] 39.7| 40.8] 252.7] 194.97 957.4 
September.......... 1.393 | 55.96] 40.5| 40.8] 255.6| 193.2r 268.3 
October ..........5: 1.386 | 56.60] 40.9| 40.9| 256.2] 192.6r 272.0 
November.........- 1.395 | 56.78 | 40.8] 40.9| 257.9| 192.57' 274.9 
December. . 1.401 | 57.54 | 41.1| 40.9| 259.0] 190.97 281.3 
Pee 1.406 | 57,.35| 40.9| 40.9] 259.9] 190.0r 280.2 
ks tomes Lee 1.412 | 57.27| 40.6| 40.9| 261.0] 192.97 979.1 
Matohe. 2 a \dslicees 1.417 | 57.67| 40.7] 40.9] 261.9| 194.07; 281.5 
iceilereet o. 1.493 | 57.10| 40.2] 40.8] 268.0] 192.5r 975.1 
Mavtou: shin co 56.86 | 39.71 264.9 | 192.8 289.9 


See footnotes on page 421 ; rRevised 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, MAY, 1948 


Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Hourly 


tt et ee 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


— 


Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


InDUsTRY Weekly Actual Nominal 
May May April __ May _|__ April 
Agricultural implement jerjines citin/atsi> cleus exlelere ori sielete felt 1.469 40.7 40.5 40.2 _ 
AULOMODI CLS: tiers asreavslnies' & cubic eugaetonerersighobans Gree tare 1.571 37.5 38.0 40.5 ‘ 
Boot and shoe™ acc cece csc n ce ere ore eect erornl erslaetorete seca teneners 1.096 35.5 37.0 40.1 40.1 
Chemicals: iitatan. oie auicia saree ches atbonhomateniteds 1.490 39.3 39.3 40.3 40.3 
RAY ONNPLOGUCING tase lerspeyckotsesin) ercis herent OAK) sak tees 1.276 39.0 38.7 40.2 40.2 
Cotion==N Orthisaien ce deicialccacietemiaucuctiie oraxnteseior anette 1.223 39.9 40.8 41.5 41.6 
Electricalimanufactaring iwc... cc messi teins enteric.) siete lees 1.436 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.3 
Birniture’ tects kes tract teeta roared es 1.382 40.6 40.7 41.4 41.6 
ELosiery,and) Knit! PO0GS one. demiemiescaieisie eye ccusls weenie 1.177 39.3 40.0 41.2 41.3 
Hroncand steel ere catecsres ste iaue niece sere care dee sens 8h eys 1.577 38.0 38.0 40.3 40.3 
Leather tanning and finishing............0.seeeeeeeees 1.383 40.2 39.3 41.3 41.3 
Pram bersand: nil works) seamieveisvetevarssoasteloustaie: discos) svsoualePeloueye 1.516 38.9 41.2 41.6 42.0 
Vientiane bern gy opecetepe foc pe tote toy sha oo fayer sla. caveats. 0-9, ) viodsionS oyeaogalers 1.300 46.2 46.3 40.9 41.1 
Painteand; varnishes s its .t.\ceohdetle aioe sine, cise « alcharsb acta e 1.403 41.3 40.7 40.1 40.1 
Panerand pl pager c sit ppectese tise uegcetuient cioisioreie ars ke 1.354 44.6 44.5 41.9 41.9 
PAD ER) PLOWUCES Aerob svarate sie ene cere steuriociers Mi veretaisalalselnies 1.262 41.5 41.5 42.0 42.1 
Printing—pook and jOb see ceer anciehier wanietiee tase vet 1.705 40.5 40.2 40.8 40.7 
Printing—news and magazine...,..........eeseeeeeees 1.820 38.4 39.1 39.8 39.8 
1245} 0) Sie) aie St sce Sh Ron cee aca Ch ao RODIN Creer dec 1.510 37.6 36.8 38.0 37.9 
Me Rubberstires and-tubestec cs. chic eerie reeks 1.665 36.3 34.7 87.2 37.0 
9.- Other rubber products. .3.0.. aaieieiels sae oo oleleieiel wi 1.305 39.6 39.8 39.2 39.2 
Silkvand rayonoane tess hab aasa lec e as Grae ate ielestaw are 1.266 40.1 41.3 40.3 40.5 
Wolpert ceteletarsinis trons oes wnsitle steie siatate auctor) oto 9, otal 1.384 41.8 42.0 41.2 41.3 
1, Woolen and worsted goods............0.eceeeeeee 1.396 42.0 42.3 42.0 42.0 
2. Other woolen products®.............. Reese iayanoree 1.367 41.5 41.7 40.2 40.2 
Foundriesiand ‘machine shopss..5 ices ses tess .06 cece ces 1.445 40.5 40.6 40.8 40.9 
LAR OUNAT ICs eee He At rie Fes ie ie eee ae oe See aE Ses 1.443 40.9 40.6 40.5 40.5 
2. Machines and machine tools...............e00000- 1.422 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.1 
Bee PLEA VyRed UMPILET besser cie oi caleios es lie le tn loco pare rabire njariera, 1,515 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.2 
4. Hardware and small parts...-....00s.++scceeerees 1.375 40.8 40.8 40.8 40.9 
Sa Othersprodiictsin sain we cclon vide bd oan eve DNR es 1.444 39.6 39.6 40.6 40.7 
QBSAND WS TELUS sare aicrosoees slay soe cwiailo elias visto ayielagbilssavayorienevs alaveetd 1.433 39.7 40.2 40.8 40.8 
Cement artnet ia aot i. tits onisaue « Sele sss 1.282 Al .2 40.67 39.6 39.6 
Petroletimeretinin gan ack, cvsdyeialstopieienelofei= aaa sacks ito a 1.748 40.4 39.9 40.2 40.2 
CIEINDUSTRINA perieiaioh ite Peles tells oe kek es 1.436 39.7 40.2 40 .'7 40.8 
A RCTs Es assrece co ashing Sysktarast okecors 056 Seles leo lal atase = taluka saaaiexe 1.415 38.9 38.9 40.1 40.1 
SHIp DU den peters heels cist Stra stererienrste Miorecsesicteicts uerenserere 1.579 37.4 39.3 40.2 40.2 


See footnotes on page 421, 


in the boot and shoe industry. In the year period 
from May, 1947, the average weekly return has risen 
6.0% and since January, 1941, the base date of the 
Little Steel formula, it has risen 85.8%. 


REVISED SERIES 


A revised series in real hourly and weekly earnings 
has been compiled, as a result of a revision in Tur 
CoNFERENCE Boarp’s consumers’ price index for the 
United States. Although the latter has been rebased 
on a January, 1939, level, real earnings shall continue 
on a 1923 base, to facilitate comparisons with other 
index numbers in the payroll statistics’ survey. 


REAL WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Real weekly earnings, the measure of actual earn- 
ings adjusted for changes in the consumers’ price 
index, shrank 1.0%, in terms of 1923 dollars, from 
April to May and 2.5% from May of last year. How- 
ever, since August, 1939, the month preceding the 
outbreak of war in Europe, they have risen 26.5%. 


at es 


In May, working hours declined 0.5 hour or 1.2%— 
the same change that occurred between March and 
April. Of the twenty-five industries surveyed, meat 
packing recorded the longest work week; boot and 
shoe recorded the shortest. As a result of growing 
inventories and lagging sales, production has been 
curtailed in the boot and shoe industry during recent 
months. This has been evident in the downward 
trend of average hours—from 39.8 in January to 
35.5 in May, as well as a similar movement in em- 
ployment. 

No change occurred in nominal hours (the sched- 
uled number of hours of operation -of a plant, shift 
or department) between April and May. The latest 
average of 40.8 hours, however, was 0.2 hour, or 0.5%, 
below the level of a year ago. 


MAN HOURS 

The index of man hours was smaller in May than 
at any time since September, 1947. The most recent 
monthly decline of 2.7% brought it to 101.9 (1923— 
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100). This was 3.0% below the May, 1947, level and 
28.5% below the peak for the series, reached in Oc- 
tober and November, 1943. 


EMPLOYMENT 


A marked drop was also noted in the number of 
production workers employed during May. This lat- 
est index of 126.3 (1923—100) was 1.5% below the 
April level, as well as 1.3% below that of a year ago. 
Only one industry—meat packing—showed no change 
in employment between April and May, since strikes 
were in effect both months, while fifteen registered 
declines. At the extreme end of this scale was the 
automobile industry, which experienced a 9.5% reduc- 
tion in employment over the month. A series of shut- 
downs, resulting from industry strikes and a steel 
shortage, were contributing factors in this decline. 
In the period from August, 1939, (the last peacetime 
month prior to World War II), to date, employment 
in the twenty-five manufacturing industries has risen 
47.77%. However, it has declined 18.1% since Octo- 
ber and November, 1943, the wartime peak months. 


PAYROLLS 


Payrolls shrank again in May for the second con- 
secutive month. The index was 1.9% below that of 


the previous month but 4.7% more than the May, 
1947, level. As a result of increases in both employ- 
ment and weekly earnings between August, 1939, and 


this past May, total disbursements have expanded 
207.8%. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


The 3% rise in average hourly earnings of cement 
workers is due principally to wage-rate increases 
granted during May. Those actually reported to the 
Board in this survey averaged 1.5% for all workers. 
Additional overtime payments, necessitated by a 
lengthening of the work week from 40.6 to 41.2 hours, 
also served to raise the hourly return in the industry. 
Although total employment rose slightly between 
April and May, the number of common and unskilled 
males declined 3.7%. The coincidental expansion 
of the more highly paid skilled labor force was also 
instrumental in moving the level of earnings upward. 

Production workers in petroleum refineries earned 
more for an hour’s work in May than ever before. 
This latest peak exceeded the April average by 1.2% 
and the previous high point, reached in March of this 
year, by 0.9%. Since May, 1947, the level has been 
raised 16.5 cents or 10.4%. Both the unskilled and 
skilled male labor groups shared in these higher earn- 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, MAY, 1948 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Total Man Hours 


Weekly Employment Worked Payrolls 
InpustRy Hourly, Actual 
Actual Real? 

May April May April May April May April May April May April 

j i WORE Poe oe geo 5 oe 264.2 | 262.6 | 217.5 | 215.1 | 158.3 | 157.57] 199.6 | 181.2 | 164.1 | 148.2 | 434.1 | 389.8 

Fe ieee aaa PA reer e ee wl es 248.6 | 246.5 | 195.4 | 196.3 | 142.2 | 143.7r| 126.1 | 139.3 99.1 | 111.0 | 246.4 | 273.4 
Boat uiauhte 6 £<.55<. 220055,505%, 208.8 | 210.3 | 161.1 | 169.2 | 117.2 | 123.97] 100.5 | 102.8 | 77.7 | 82.9 | 161.9 | 173.9 
Phemncals seus sces Meas shee lee wad aie 293.3 | 292.7 | 227.1 | 226.6 | 165.3 | 165.97] 204.8 | 204.4 | 159.1 | 158.8 | 465.1 | 463.2 
Gatton— North» 23a e estes 2st 274.8 | 276.4 | 229.5 | 236.2 | 167.0 | 172.97} 44.8 45.3 37.4 38.7 | 102.8 | 107.0 
Electrical manufacturing.............. 252.8 | 252.3 | 211.7 | 212.9 | 154.1 | 155.97} 266.7 | 270.1 | 222.7 | 227.2 | 564.6 | 575.0 
Peretti ees kee 8 is oe Bes 267.3 | 266.5 | 224.9 | 225.1-| 163.7 | 164.87] 144.2 | 147 7 121.4 | 124.7 | 324.3 | 332.5 
Hosiery and knit goods et i wees eS 308.1 | 307.1 | 261.6 | 265.1 | 190.4 | 194.17} 97.8 97.5 83.0 84.2 | 255.8 | 258.5 
Pennicand Stee oe ea cae eee ee ee 264.6 | 260.2 | 175.1 | 172.2 | 127.4 | 126.17) 128.34 128.1 84.5 84.4 | 224.7 | 220.6 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 284.6 | 279.0 |-240.2 | 230.3 | 174.8 | 168-67] 71.8 | 71.7] 60.7 | 59.2 | 172.5 | 165.1 
Lumber and millwork................- 320.5 | 315.2 | 251.6 | 262.3 | 183.1 | 192.07} 54.9] 55.8 | 43.2 | 46.4 | 188.1 | 146.4 
Meat paekings 6.52.4)? 220s sss: Se 274.8 | 275.5 | 255.1 | 256.4 | 185.7 | 187.77] © 90.5 90.5 84.2 84.3 | 230.9 | 232.0 
Paintiand: varnistsocss ol bdac.s sss ees 249.2 | 248.0 | 220.6 | 216.5 | 160.6 | 158.57} 170.7 | 168.3 | 150.9 | 146.8 | 376.6 | 364.4 
Paper and wipe vests: cen ie os sl 268.7 | 260.5 | 231.7 | 223.8 | 168.6 | 163.87} 151.1 | 150.0 | 180.1 | 128.9 | 350.1 | 335.7 
Paper products Pe en ee ee are ar 276.1 | 272.4 | 234.2 | 230.9 | 170.5 | 169.07/ 191.6 | 193.6 | 163.6 | 165.3 | 448.7 | 447.0 
Printing—book and job Stan eee OEE 261.1 | 257.9 | 230.4 | 226.1 | 167.7 | 165.57} 150.0 | 149.7 | 132.3 | 131.1 | 345.6 | 338.5 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 262.6 | 261.6 | 223.7 | 226.7 | 162.8 | 166.07] 156.1 | 156.6 | 133.2 | 136.1 | 349.2 | 355.0 
TRS T ee se aekc seis Sate Rens oie 241.2 | 238.7 | 202.8 | 196.2 | 147.6 | 143.67] 135.6 | 137.4 | 113.8 | 112.8 | 275.0 | 269.6 
Silland rayon, o5.0 ccc. ole tale sine to ste 255.2 | 259.1 | 220.6 | 230.1 | 160.6 | 168.47} 97.6 97.4 84.1 86.5 | 215.3 | 224.1 
Wolintvithr ete Pie cet ts eae es as Q74.1 | 273.1 | 241.1 eg aes Rete toh: aS Ape ae sae eee 

dries and i 1.0 | 206.6 Tr| 138. 2.9 5 | 288. 

vies: aut teg rg ace SS ous 3439 | 199.5 | 197.4 | 145.2 | 144.57] 161.5 | 162.2 | 181.6 | 131.2 | 922.2 | 920.2 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 259.0 | 257.9 | 218.8 | 213.1 | 155.6 | 156.07] 190.6 | 182.0 | 107.5 | 108.9 | 279.2 | 981.3 
3. Heavy equipment................ 226.1 | 225.7 | 189.1 | 190.6 | 137.6 | 189.57) 110.4 | 119.5 92.3 95.0 | 208.8 | 214.4 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 268.6 | 268.0 | 226.3 | 225.7 | 164.7 | 165.27) 145.2 | 146.8 | 122.1 | 123.5 | 328.6 | 331.3 
‘ Other products............00-0++2-- 257.9 | 255.2 | 209.1 | 207.3 | 152.2 | 151.87] 140.5 | 142.9 | 113.9 | 115.9 | 293.8 | 296.2 
D5 INDUSTRIES wien mnenn nan op  envsiosin. ae siinicows 264.9 | 263.0 | 213.7 | 214.6 | 155.5 | 157.17] 126.3 | 128.2 | 101.9 | 104.7 | 269.9 | 275.1 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. ; 
' See footnotes on page 421. 
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ings over the month, their weekly return having ad- 
vanced 2.9% and 2.3%, respectively. Average work- 
ing hours were also increased for each group from 
April to May, although the nominal work week re- 
mained the same—40.2 hours. This level has not 
varied since February, 1946. 


AIRCRAFT 

Employment distribution was the most noticeable 
aspect of aircraft payroll statistics in May. Total 
employment changed insignificantly; however, the 
actual number of women workers rose 6.6% over the 
month and the proportion of this group moved from 
10.8% of the composite in April to 11.5% in May. The 
average hourly return of all workers combined in- 
creased 0.4 cents or 0.3%, while the length of the 
work week averaged 38.9 hours in both months. 


SHIPBUILDING 
Weekly earnings of all production workers em- 
ployed in shipyards were 5.1% less in May than in 


the preceding month. The work week was also short- 
ened for each labor group, the average decline ap- 
proximating two hours. Despite a total reduction of 
0.3% in hourly earnings, the average for the unskilled 
males and the women workers rose 1.1% and 1.9% 
respectively. Employment in the industry moved 
noticeably downward. The May survey reflected a 
4.2% drop distributed among the three labor classi- 
fications. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN MAY 


Hourly earnings climbed to $1.433 in May, 0.7% 
above the April average and 7.8% above that of May, 
1947. Since 1929, they have increased 142.9%. 

Weekly earnings dropped 0.4% between April and 
May. However, they exceeded the levels for May, 
1947, and the year 1929 by 6.0% and 99.2%, respect- 
ively. 

Real weekly earnings, which reflect the revision 
made in the consumers’ price index series but con- 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, MAY, 1948 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


All Male 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


INDUSTRY 


Agricultural implement................ 
Atitomo piel stars oe) ere bs ese plas cs, 3.8 
Cheraicall Seroneys ecto ores the oper seb ata esayoie ayers 
Rayon producing. cesta ersyusvereierorereisi0%6 
Cotton—North se. cece «costes 010 sre0sveivee 
Electrical manufacturing............... 
POESHIG (IDES Merely sper aso lok loves sen feo s08 eG 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
Trontand! steeltc. | escwtas eves oteestalejaierelors's 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber and millwork................. 
Meat packin ging. 3.b cece stews een es 
Paint and svarmish esi... 2000 sje ecu aie sie 
Raperand; pulp .c 12-2 ects. steivsioccko vies 
Bapermproducts:cc2. aacxtatn soietachoocceee 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
Ras] Sore Ae A eSignal 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 
2. Other rubber products............ 
Sg pays DAY OMY 2. to tiene cet slows facare creer 
L. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
loo: and machine shops.......... 
SH oundriés? +. Sek he Aoi aatrs ees 
a Machines and machine tools. . 
8. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
6; Other products... 8.0. seas 


See footnotes on page 421. 


Female 


Averace! Hours Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours 
eek per per Week per 


Production Worker Hourly Production Worker 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND. ae AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
Y, 1948 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
sss S955 5559 


Unskilled 


InvustRYr 


Agricultural implement................ 


AULOMOnUGh i aan seen akere os fae oes 1. 
IRQOt ANG shoe ets See ee 721 
Chemicaligs Sees, sth, See a 1.302 | 1 
Rayon producing’.................4. 1.081 | 1 
Goltton— Northern ace ke aes ee 1.192 | 1 
Electrical manufacturing...............| 1.230 | 1 
Rurnitunetsemn nos te eis. ack OTe 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.051 | 1 
RPOmANG Steer ceo tok oe a bak 1.288 | 1 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.204 | 1 
Lumber and millwork................. 1-188; | 
Meatspackin gs so uuretacon cen s ok anak 1.192 | 1 
Pamtand -vyarnishi.n0 22. ontss oe os 118152 
Panerfand pulp. cic weesnckiiets ais es a 1.207 | 1 
PanersneOd ucts seco 558 IPR hike (MAG i ey bath 
Printing—book and job................] 1-298 | 1 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.303 | 1 
PR Ber eee eh oe a ee 1.345 | 1 
1, Rubber tires and tubes............| 1.421 | 1 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.159 | 1 
NG EE Si eS ee eee 1.284 | 1 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.339 | 1 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1.205 | 1 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.249 | 1 
Tesi WETTIG eX 92 Be Wi gee ee ene eae 1.268 | 1 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.196 | 1 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.2191 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 1.240 | 1. 
BreOtber products.cn oc clonic cena 1.290 | 1. 
ZAIN DUNERTES os. «Se «cisions Slee Sa eee 1-233 | 1. 
Cenent see ee... pica c asin oe = STE 15:130;))4 
Petroleum refining. .. 2. ..2..6-. 255.209 1.394 |1 
26 INDUSTRIMS oui ac tisies. oS sss os les 1.234 
AOTRL Let Me Sse. Ata bbc eres Satay 1.188 
Shappunldang etek .h-.3- Sa aalaversne stetnenectars 1.245 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tae CoNFERENCE BOARD. 

2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tar ConFerENce Boarp. 


tinue on a 1923=100 base, declined 1.0% from this 
April and 2.5% from May of last year. From 1929 to 
date, they have risen 45.5%. 

Hours per week were cut 1.2% over the month and 
1.7% over the year. A decline of 17.8% occurred 
since 1929. 

Employment was reduced 1.5% between April and 
May and 1.3% between May, 1947, and this May. 
However, since 1929 it has increased 25.0%. 


Lone 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


——————~—|—_____ 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars 
per Week per 


Production Worker 


Average Hours 


per Week per 
Hourly Production Worle 


see LE | | ae 


> 
io 

MOHOSCWAPMNOVPORPIWNWNOONNEPDAOHWHDUODH 

DWI WOIUPPDOWRPORAWVIODOWAUANERDAHWY 


DW WOO WM AMMAVOWWOAWAWNHRAONINDAREERS 


——< |__| ——_ | | | | 


40.5 | 40.8 40.0 

40.0 | 36.67 41.3 | 41.17 

40.5 | 40.3 40.4 | 39.9 

40.5 | 40.7 : 40.4 
39.0 Ve 39.0 
37.7 ie 39.5 


3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tur ConrerRENCcE Boarp. 


Principally rugs. 
6Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


TRevised series; these data not comparable with previously pub- 
lished indexes. 


rRevised. 


Man hours were 2.7% less in May than in the pre- 
ceding month and 3.0% below last May’s level. They 
were 2.7% greater than in 1929. 

Payrolls shrank 1.9% from April to May. Since 
May, 1947, and the year 1929, they have expanded 
4.77% and 149.0% respectively. 


ExizapetH M. CAsELLI 
Statistical Division 
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Consumer’s Prices Continue 


To Advance 


N INCREASE of 0.6% occurred in consumers’ 
prices in June, 1948, according to figures com- 
piled by Tur Conrerence Boarp. The index reached 
164.1 (January, 1939=100), 8.6% higher than in 
June, 1947, and 11.38% higher than in June, 1920, 
when the post-World War I peak was reached. 

The purchasing value of the dollar (January, 1939 
=100 cents) declined 0.7% from May, falling to 60.9 
cents. This was 5.3 cents lower than its value a year 
ago. 

Retail food prices showed the greatest change over 
the month, rising 1.0% since mid-May. This was the 
third consecutive increase in food prices, the previous 
month-to-month change having amounted to 1.3%. 
The most substantial rises occurred in the prices of 
meats, many cuts having reached the highest level 
on record. Increases ranged from a few cents to as 
much as twenty cents per pound. Only salt pork and 
fish showed declines. Appreciable price increases re- 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
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ported for dairy products contributed to the upward 
price movement led by meats. Fresh vegetables 
showed seasonal declines. Since June, 1947, food 
prices have risen 12.3% in the United States as a 
whole. 

Housing costs, which are surveyed quarterly, rose 
0.5% from March 15 to June 15, as compared with 
an increase of 0.2% measured for the preceding sur- 
vey period. The rental increases reported in June 
took place under the provisions of the Federal Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended on April 1, 
1948. Leases extending through 1949 and providing 
for a 15% increase of the rental in effect in June, 
1947, accounted for the major portion of the change; 
the contribution of smaller permissive increases was 
slight. The total increase since June, 1947, has been 
5.7%. The effectiveness of rent control is strikingly 
indicated by the fact that two years and ten months 
after the end of the First World War the increase in 
rentals amounted to 40.8%, as contrasted with an in- 
crease of only 5.8% for a comparable post-World 
War II period. 

Retail clothing prices dropped 0.2% from May, 
reflecting a greater decline in women’s than in men’s 
apparel. This represents a third consecutive decline, 
the May decline being 0.1% and the April drop, 0.3%. 


(Text continued on page 426) 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 
Revised Series: January, 1939=100; Series previously was on 1923=100. 


Clothing 


Fuels? 


Weighted House Purchasing 

Date Average of| Food Housing! Furnish- ue of 

St aa Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity! Gas HA the Dollar 
TOQAG= JUNE? ecacancuc cha 129.9 149.8a} 104.7 135.5 138.9 132.6 106.4 91.5 93.1 132.0 77.0 
September.......... 137.9 169.3b| 104.7 140.0 144.9 135.8 110.0 90.7 93.1 135.8 12:5 
December...........| 148.3 192.5c} 104.7 147.8 157.3 139.8 110.5 90.2 93.3— 144.4 67.4 
Annual average*...} 136.1 164.6 104.7 139.2 144.2 135.0 108.4 91.1 93.3 135.4 view) 
1947 March... 60.000. 150.5 196.3d| 104.7 151.0 161.7 142.0 Te? 90.0 93.2 148.1 66.4 
DUNC ee ee 151.1 197.5e) 104.7 149.3 161.6 138.9 111.3 89.8 93.9 147.6 66.2 
ally aes rsiciee ue 161.7 198.5 104.7 149.2 161.3 139.0 112.7 88.1 93.8 148.4 65.9 
(ARI UIStsp. eonsresthe 154.4 205.3f| 104.7 149.9 161.7 139.9 11607 89.8 93.8 148.8 64.8 
September.......... 157.0 212.1 104.7 151.2 161.8 142.3 117.2 89.8 93.8 150.6 63.7 
October... cnc at detec 157.9 210.8 109.1 152.0 162.0 143.5 117.8 89.9 93.8 151.9 63.3 
November,......... 159.1 212.99} 109.1 153.2 163.6 144.5 119.0 89.9 93.8 153.3 62.9 
December........... 161.1 216.9 109.9 154.0 164.4 145.2 119.4 89.9 93.8 154.1 62.1 
Annual average*...} 153.8 | 203.2 | 105.9 | 150.9] 162.1] 141.4] 114.3 89.7 93.7 | 149.5 65.0 
1948 January............ 162.4 218.9h| 109.9 155.7 166.5 146.5 120.17 89.8r 93.8 155.4 61.6 
Bebruary.. <2... 20s. 160.6 213.27) 109.9 156.5 168,1 146.7 120.37 89.8r 93.9 156.07 6273 
March Mee ec serie, Sat 160.3 210.9 110.1 156.8 168.5 146.8 120.3r 89.9r 93.9 156.3 62.4 

IN SiN occa ne Pr ese Seg eet 162.2 216.8 ' 110.1 156.3 168.27} 146.0r} 120.5r 89.8r 93.9 156.47 (ot Pale 
IMid va rarets xe encase 163.1 219.63) 110.1 156.2 168.4 145.8 121.5r 89.8r 93.9 156.2 61.3 

MNO cee. See 164.1 221.8 TLO.7 155.9 168.2 145.5 122.2 90.1 93.9 156.1 60.9 

Percentage Changes 

May, 1948 to June, 1948...} +0.6 +1.0 +0.5 —0.2 -0.1 0.2 +0.6 +0.3 0 0-1 +0.5 -0.7 
June, 1947 to June, 1948...] +8.6 | +12.3 | ~+5.7 +4. 4 +4.1 +4.8 +9.8 +0.3 0 | +5.8 +5.7 | -8.0 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15, 
Includes electricity and gas. 

*Average of four quarterly indexes. 

‘Weighted average of two suarterly indexes and six monthly indexes. 
aBased on food prices for June 13, 1946. 

bBased on food prices for Sept. 16, 1946. 


¢ on food prices for Dec. 16, 1946. 


dBased on food prices for March 18, 1947, 
eBased on food prices for June 16, 1947, 
{Based on food prices for Aug. 18, 1947. 
Based on food prices for Nov. 17, 1947. 
hBased on food prices for Jan. 14, 1948, 
iBased on food prices for Feb. 16, 1948. 
jBased on food prices for May 13, 1948, 


~~. +, 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
Source: Tur Conrerencn Boarp 


Norts: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers | Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Carr May 1048 | June 1947 Cirr May 1948 | June 1947 
June 1948 | May 1948 | June 1947 to to June 1948 | May 1948 | June 1947 to to 
= June 1948 | June 1948 es June 1948 | June 1948 
Akron Chicago 
BOG hal 8 itis ds os 4 Sec pOReeek TOR 2OT Oy) 1.6.) 10,0) |B O0d., reiicicns «om ae < 231.3 | 225.3 | 205. +2.7 | +12.7 
PIOUEIN Dae ee ae fee 119, Sale LES82051. 2113.9 +15 Ove MEROUSING, o.cn sacle ole 120.5 | 120.5} 105. 0 +13.9 
Clathing: a ais. sek gs | 154.1 154.3r| 144.5 —).1 +-6.6 | Clothing............ 155.1 155.4 148. avake +4.7 
LU ER ee ee 147.8 147.0 124.4 QO ara] MOULEIS4. Gch wisgu «sare « 107.6 107.5 99. +0.1 +7.9 
Housefurnishings..... 184.9] 134.8 | 127.9 +0.1 +5.5 | Housefurnishings....} 151.5 | 151.97} 141. -0.3 +7.2 
MUNGTMER ce ara's So ae de 144.2 | 144.27) 187.3 0 +5.0 | Sundries............ 144.7 | 145.0] 137. -0.2 +5.5 
Weighted Total..... 165.7 164.3 153.4 +0.9 +8.0 Weighted Total....| 166.8 164.9 151 +1.2 | +10.0 
Cincinnati ] 
ROOU. 5 SNe Pars ast 230.1 222.8 208.8 SB total Oeil ee OOK. cel Pareis asrekata lites 999 3 219.8 195. +1.1 | +13.7 
lousin gts cee oe oe nk 108.8 108.3 99.2 +0.5 +9.7 | Housing!............| 105.9 105.8 100. +0.1 +5.0 
Clothing Paka sxe ss atwice 150.0 152.8 146.7 -1.5 eee Clotning.s sy ss sd es « 166.8 166.3 156. +0.3 +6.5 
CR Rietpe  octcs g 131.0 131.0 114.8 0 Spa Aah BY LOLS s oo terccsceo, 3 melee s 128.9 128.9 112. 0 +14.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 143.4 | 143.1] 137.6 || 40.2 | +4.2 | Housefurnishings....] 147.4] 145.3 | 137. 4+1.4 | +7.4 
SUHEESA ark sak veg 187.5 137.5 131.5 0 +4.6 | Sundries..........0: 148.4 148.6 139. 0.1 +6.3 
Weighted Total..... 161.2 | 159.2] 149.9 +1.3 +7.5 Weighted Total....| 166.1 | 165.2] 151. +0.5 +9.6 
Baltimore Cleveland 
BODO S. Shke kien ees 221.3 220.3 204.0 +0.5 tS vO MPROOU, 5 Bs wigecete abe 220.0 215.57) 195. +2.1 | +12.6 
ROUSE Son Secs Sec 'sds ¢ LOOSE 108.3 | 103.2 +0.8 +5.8 | Housing! L1Ceialee Ong alee LOS 0 +6.4 
iothing oi. coe eee 154.1 155.7 145.3 =T.0 +6.1 | Clothing............ 164.3 164.5 157. -0.1 +4.6 
LO Se eee eee 133.4 131.6 122.6 +1.4 SPST CHILES? fz ois e sree oes 129.7 129.7 112. 0 +15.7 
Housefurnishings..... 164.8} 165.17} 155.9 —0.2 +5.7 | Housefurnishings....| 161.5 | 161.5] 153. 0 +5.6 
SHALES oia'sS Ge dics 142.4 142.5 136.2 -0.1 +4.6 | Sundries............ 147.8 147.7 140. +0.1 +5.0 
Weighted Total..... 165.4 164.9 154.6 +0.3 +7.0 


MC ee tte ahh 12S le A227, 113,81 O° 1 4-7-8 | Buels?.: -. Peet ee ees 3 
Housefurnishings. .... ‘ ; : .7 | Housefurnishings....] 154. 154.07] 147 +0.1 +4.9 
SUNG TIOS ae a eos ess Siitehite:bgescagsenn 145. 145 135 +0.3 | +7.5 
Weighted Total..... . 160.7 Weighted Total.... oO 

Boston eee ee 

| Eee ged oe SUD ate POO rae Oko =O t) E1366 OO cc. cis cveiores ore ale 6 +0. : 
PIGUSING ce wos 25 5s x 113.9 | 112.3} 104.6]| -+1.44 +9 0-+:Hotsing’............ +4.4 | +10.4 
Clothe ons oes « 145.6 | 145.6 | 140-67 0 | +4+8.4] Clothing............ 0.3 | +3.2 
Le ee ee See 152.0 ween tet eee eees +0.7 | +20.9 
Housefurnishings..... 159.1 Housefurnishings. ... 0 +3.4 
SUNGTICS, oo. oes 145.1 Sundriesiten.. ok oe el See 
gs .9 evete |e rer 
0.4 | +12.7 
Et ao tee F apes 
re or aes 
See Soe “8 
Housefurnishings..... 152. ab ; 2 se : f 

SUG by 165. : 
+9.1 


lousin gx... estat ais . 
Clothing. 25. sss. » : . 
ae Orr ere eet 2 S5in Mies: 141.7 +15.8 
a sent eS Fuels?..... eee 
“"""l 436.3] 135.4] 129.5] +0.7| +5.8 | Sundries............ | 46.6 
Weighted Total..... TGIG Pei RIG Woe Sst 61-7 +6.2 | Weighted Total....| 168.1 +8.7 
TRents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, *Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFT Y-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur CONFERENCE BOARD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other citres. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
ox May 1948 | June 1947 ory May 1948 | June 1947 
June 1948 | May 1948 | June 1947 to to June 1948 |{May 1948 |FJune 1947 to to 
June 1948 | June 1948 June 1948 | June 1948 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 

Food. Eon aia tonne ovals canerenere 219.1 219.8 192.0 =O Se este del el HOOG seaiaersiaies reise 207.6 209.8 187.1 -1.0} +11.0 
Housing! 101.9 | 101.9] 100.2 0 4+1.7 | Housing!............] 108.4 | 108.4] 105.5 0 42.7 
Clothing herria: 165.3 165.4 158.4 -0.1 4,4) ] Clothingsj.0 sel sor 161.0 161.1 153.1 -0.1 +5.2 
Fuels’... .. Bi eaeeeratestahe 147.5 147.3 123.2 SE (lee -1 x6 si Buels*. cr sre teleralel Si Li4en 114.1 103.7 0 +10.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 170.6 | 170.4} 159.1 +0.1 +7.2 | Housefurnishings....] 144.4] 144.5] 135.1 0.1 +6.9 
Sundriesyeaein a one 142.3 142.2 135.7 +0.1 =t4)2 9) Sundries../- sie siete 149.7 149.8 139.1 0.1 +7.6 
P OREE : : f 0.1 Weighted Total....| 158.1 158.7 146.2 0.4 +8.1 
EE. eee 

Food. aia scat iararelsvameraie ; 07 Q1. ; Tht) OOC.. atin a sormeares ; 242.6 225.2 +0.8 +8.6 
Housing! 25 See oner Ing, Shaievcversta ale 102.1 98.0 0 +4.2 
Clothing.............] 171.8 | 172.0] 169.6] -0.1 |} -+1.3 | Clothing............ 157.0 | 146.2 0 +7.4 
Fuels*....... woeeeeee| 147.9 | 146.1 | 128.0} +1.2 | +15.5 | Buels’.............. 131.2 115-2 0 +13.9 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 163. 163.0 | 156.4 0 +4.2 
Sundress es ec Sundries...........- 155. 155.9 | 145.6 0.3 +6.8 


a EL SR ESET Se pS SSS | fF | | — | 


5 eros : E : : : Weighted Total.... 


Food. acnane nko. 206.8 204.2 185.8 +13 | -+-11.3°] Food... ....2s.20-5. A F : +1.2 | +12.6 
Housingtenm cc... eee 104.3 104.3 | 104.3 0 0 INEM Netter : ‘ : +0.4 +5.3 
Clothing SSP CeRes ofS 172.2 171.2 157.4 +0.6 +9.4 ING ese ose 5 . 2 —-0.1 +2.2 
Fuels?....... OS ae 147.6 147.3 123.7 Se al ca io pO CRPe hoop doncocoor : 5 : 0 0 

Housefurnishings ativan 142.1 141.7 | 133.8 +0.3 +6.2 | Housefurnishings....| 144. 144.5 133.8 +0.1 +7.8 
Sandries* 42" e545. 141.2 141.2 137.5 0 EEO a7 Gl UNOrIeds: «scien ae 143. 143.2 133.4 +0.1 +7.5 


——— | | | | — | 


Housefurnishings ¢ ‘ : : ; 
Sundries 


ay 
sew e emer eens 
ee ee ad 


eee eee eee nae 


Housefurnishings..... 
Sundries 


i eC i er ere ary 
ee iy 


Weighted Total..... 160.0 | 159.9r 
Houston 
Bocas ees 225.4] 224.8] 200.2] 40.3 | +12.6 | Food............... 
Housing! RSTO tee 111.1} 110.0 | 105.7) +1.0} -+5.1 ] Housing’............ 
Glothingirre sack 157.1 | 157.5r) 146.6] -0.38 | +7.2 | Clothing............ 
Fuels’....... chong s 81.8 81.8 0 (0) al PATE Ce es ine coins 
Housefurnishings. .... 142.0} 142.2] 134 -0. +5.3 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Suridries peta ks, «cs 144.8] 141.7 | 134 +92 +8.1 | Sundries............ 


eee ew eee ewe we 
sete eee wwe we 


i a ed 
ee 


Housefurnishings..... } : ishi 
Sundries...... = Hee ; SERA etched aa 


es | | = 
-_ a | | | | ———_ 


Ce 
rd 


ee eed 
ae) 


Housefurnishings..... 153.1 


ey 


Housefurnishings. ... 


Buncnes ety Souiert ..{_ 152.6 Sundries ssc, sender sere +0.1 } 411.5 
Weighted Total..... 167.5 Weighted Total....} 170.0 +0.2 | 411.1 
Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, "Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp 


Norts: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities, 


Ind Numbe P t 
: Jan., 1989 =100 Change” Janey 1989 100 care 
os May 1948 | June 1947 Cmr 
June 1948 | May 1948 | June 1947 a6 a June 1948 | May 1948 | June 1947 ae cen! 
June 1948 | June 1948 June 1948 | June 1948 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. a: 
Food. ea teea caer sin eoelete, 0.6 264.7 261.4r| 239.8 Roa LO A IE ROO: .. cscs seamless 297 2 228.0 202.5 —-0.4 | +12.2 
Housing! 115.4 115.4 115.2 0 OseeOUsIng’.. niece ae le dl 7S Wale ( fs} 110.0 0 +6.6 
Clothing weasenives 0 150.8 | 150.6r] 144.7 ]] +0.1 APH EClothing yy, ani. <e - 174.4 | 174.5 | 162.5 -0.1 +7.3 
Fuels*.... a hoaaexe oe ois 152.0 150.6 134.9 SEU YE Pa COPS | i Ca ee ee 124.3 124.3 128.0 0 —2.9 
Housefurnishings My es 140.4 189.6 1388.7 +0.6 +1.2 Housefurnishings . a eh 143.5 143.5 138.1 0 +3.9 
Sundriea tia. a. sos oe is 142.5 142.4 IS7ed +0.1 +8.9 | Sundries............ 134.0 133.3 128.1 +0.5 +4.6 
4 2.6 6 Weighted otal. 163.7 163.7 152.0 0 +7.7 
Providence 
ROOU ast cca sean 54 218.4 218.1 186.7 —ta@ OUNEETL GO. PPE OO. 54:Seiw ds weeks 995 07 220.5 201.5 +2.4 ) +12.0 
Housing! eek Ak Wa 104.9 104.9 101.4 0 +3.5 | Housing!............ 106.2 106.2 103.3 0 +2.8 
Clothing. 5. can ss 20% 147.1 147.5 144.9 —0.3 sic liO. [s Clothing vanpyie dic + e.cls 155.6 156.0 148.9 —0 7S +4.5 
Huelatnss Moncton Os LIS:9 bUSey, 104.8 +0.4 SSO} UMUC] Sein. eri ae bere 139.4 139.4 12171 0 +15.1 
Housefurnishings..... 173.0 | 172.6} 162.5) +0.2] +6.5 | Housefurnishings....| 138.8] 138.3 | 126.9]/ +0.4] +9.4 
SSUNGTICS emis vie Wks 136.9 186.6 128.8 +0.2 +6.3 | Sundries............ 146.1 145.0 138.9 +0.8 +5.2 
Weighted Total..... 161.5 159.5 146.1 +1.3 } +10.5 Weighted Total... 164.3 162.3 151.4 +1.2 +8.5 
New Haven 
as Re ee 216.4 21357 196.7 =f eeoiaeetd QUO! EHOOdS. oetetarte te stints 
ausingt ea. sgn ck ae 105.6 105.3 105.3 +0.3 =t=()) Sb | ELOUSIT ZS: sins. chnis« oe ot 
Clothing og. oc8< 35-3 162.9 | 162.97} 151.9 0 te ene Clothing yeqatiaeicc er: 
Ruelstaceet oa Sot ce 185.7 136.3 ils Wy Ap} —OFAr atoll G7 yi PR UGIS2 95 SE are eve’ stare 
Housefurnishings..... 153.4 | 153.5r] 148.2 -0.1 +7.1 | Housefurnishings.... 
DENOTES. ora ouew os 20% 126.0] 126.3 | 123.6 -0.2 fal ul ISUNATIES;{.07. eees. sorte ; 
Weighted Total..... 156.8 | 156.0 | 146.7}/ +0.5 | +6.9] Weighted Total....| 166. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Food! ce ncn ee 220.8] 221.5 | 204.9] -0.3] +7.8 
Housin gl escniietr at 133.7 |} 133.3} 123.9] 40.3] +7.9 
Clothing... js.e-6 172.4] 172.57} 161.0]/ -0.1| 47.1 
Pirele!, kp ens 141.5] 141.5] 122.2 0 | +15.8 
Housefurnishings....| 160.9 | 162.07] 149.1 0.7 | +7.9 
Sundries. ..tea.. sce LAU 7a) 4137) |) 8508 0 +4.3 
Weighted Total....} 167.7 167.9 156.3 0.1 +7.3 
Rochester 
MOOG souseran 228.4 PENG TE 208.3 +1.2 +9.6 
Housing 9:3). deci s v8 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 0 0 
Glothing aise.) tore 157.6 159.3r| 155.6 -1.1 +1.3 
Belg? aot seater. antes 147.1 146.8 133.5 +0.2 | +10.2 
Housefurnishings....| 182.4 | 182.4r| 171.4 0 +6.4 
Sundries; > st cose: 151.7 | 151.7r| 142.5 0 +6.5 
Weighted Total....| 165.3 | 164.7r] 155.2 ]} 40.4] 46.5 


4 

.0 

7 

.9 

Housefurnishings..... 172.8 
Sundries csaswesties Sos 143.9 
Weighted Total..... 167.9 


———— | —————__ || —————— | 


3 

4 

mil 

6 

0 +4.9 
+0.1 +6.8 
+0.3 +9.2 


+9.9 
Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. 


Rockford, Il. 

MOod i.,ceratee ec tas 241.4 13a 21287 +13.5 
Housing e535 ck ae 140.2 | 140.2 | 138.1 41.5 
Clothing yerrcccccsriss 161.1 161.37] 145.8 b +10.5 
Ue Steet s are jecsacse 137.9 137.1 124.8 3 +10.5 
Housefurnishings....} 162.3 | 162.0 | 149.5 : +8.6 
Sundries...... ODO 145.5 145.5 137.3 0 +6.0 

Weighted Total.... al 


ee eer oreo re enee 
rc ee ry 
see eee ween ee 


Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries. <j... 


Weighted Total. ... 


: ———— 
= | | || 


00d: nianeeim che 3 +1.1 | +12.3 
Housing! ae... use ele 0 +6.8 
Clothingm@sis-cias.s +0.1 +3.9 
Fuels?..... era ee oon +0.3 | +13.6 
Housefurnishings. ... oO | +10.4 
Sundriesiatactes. ose: +0.1] +6.9 

Weighted Total.... +0.5} +9.4 

Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tae CONFERENCE BoarRD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared wrth those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 
Crrr May 1948 | June 1947 Cirr May 1948 | June 1947 
June 1948 | May 1948 | June 1947 to to June 1948 | May 1948 | June 1947 to to 
June 1948 | June 1948 Coe t= | ons ae June 1948 June 1948 
St. Paul Toledo 
HOO errs teil S terete 933.2 233.5 206.2 -0.1 CPUS Pale HOO sn cskern these sw eee 228.2 411.7 
Housing!............-| 107.7 | 104.9 | 100.9 +2.7| +6.7 | Housing!............ 120.5 +6.5 
Clothing #ay.eneece 155.9 156.2 145.5 —0.2 “evade leClothings.ccs-keam er 1 160.3 ‘ +6.4 
Hite] staat th cree 13951" | US8, 9" | S118 Sahee-EOnyay etek 76! |) Buels? a ton accu oe 140.7 OD diemAllene! 
Housefurnishings..... 171.5 | 170.47} 165.8 +0.6 +3.4 | Housefurnishings....| 146.6 0 +3.8 
Sundries: saeco 146.8 | 145.2] 136.4 +1.1 +7.6 | Sundries............ 155.4 TAR) Sop hanes! Shia Sc 
Weighted Total..... UG iol 166.1 151.8 +0.6 | +10.1 ae F 
San Francisco - Oakland Wausau, Wis. 
Rood eaean tho cet cae 227.6 232.6 199.9 aad) | seb Se Or TP ROOG:,.jcctcmaee es atoe 238.0 235). 2 219.4 +1.2 +8.5 
Housing! a feicys 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 0 Housing!.).......6.: 107.6 102.7 102.7 +4.8 +4.8 
Clothing: Gonecsgcesree 159.8 159.9r| 150.7 0.1 =--60) | Clothing. .2.....-8.- 183.2 183.3r| 174.1 —0.1 +5.2 
Ruélst cry sh ts ner 90.8 90.8 88.1 0 =-9 21.) 1: Ruels?7. J .acetecree ce 145.0 141.8 120.3 42.3) +20.5 
Housefurnishings..... 155.0 | 156.27} 148.9 -0.8 | +4.1 | Housefurnishings....| 154.7] 153.1] 145.8]/ +1.0] +6.1 
SUNCVICS. s35 aie ernie ek 151.3 148.3 140.4 +2.0 +7.8 | Sundries............ 138.9 138.8 130.0 +0.1 +6.8 
Weighted Total..... 166.0 166.7r| 152.3 —0.4 +9.0 ; 
Roodiaet hic teec once 5 6 F a) . 
Housing! tenar.wieiesieers a) ) 3 8 : 
Clothing jenn eck. cose 0 6 ; ae : 
Birelst ae cae ct asaiietec.cie'e ; 4 9 as A : 
Housefurnishings..... 164. 164.1 | 150.7 ; +9.0 | Housefurnishings.... : 
Sundries.c. se ose 142. 142.1} 135.9 0 +4.6 | Sundries : 
Weighted Total..... 164.9 165.3 151.1 —).2 +9.1 Weighted Total....| 160.8 158.57} 147.4 +1.5 +9.1 
Spokane Youngstown 
Food, BB OG O LSE Ae 219.1 220.5 193.8 —0:6 | +187) | Food... 2. 22. nes 230.7 Q27.1r| 207.3 +1.6 | 411.3; 
Housing? Sate steers. wre'sceie ts 104.0 104.0 102.0 0 +2.0 | Housing!............ 106.7 106.7 105.6 0 +1.0; 
Wlothintern saeoccwes 145.0 148.2 140.2 One +3.4 | Clothing............ 170.3 170.57) 157.1 0.1 48.44 
Fuels’. . . weet teens 144.5 144.5 134.5 0 tS fest: bal (Pd a Cal Greer er Rees ers 130.8 130.8 118.2 0 +10.74 
Housefurnishings. .... 145.7 | 145.7 | 136.7 0 +6.6 | Housefurnishings....] 160.7 | 160.8} 152.6 -0.1 +5.3) 
Sundries... ase. 8 141.1 141.0 134.3 +0.1 +5.1 | Sundries............ 139.2 136.1 126.2 +2.3 | +10.3;% 
Weighted Total..... 161.1 | 161.8] 148.9 -0.4 | 48.2 | Weighted Total....) 165.0] 163.2] 151.4]) +41.1| +9.0 
2 bette eee t ees ; F 3 +2.6 | +12.3 
Clothing. = : ; : : ’ : : : . ; ah nee 1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. 
hades. = a +1.4 +9.0 Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. 
Housefurnishings..... +0.5} +5.0 
SUnOrics: 30, eae es -0.1 +5.2 
Weighted Total..... 152.5 || +1.1] +7.2 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FIVE CITIES 


Weighted Total Housing! Clothing Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


May 1948]June 1947 pay 1948/June 1947|May 1948)June 1947|/May 1948/June 1947/May 1948|June 1947|May 1948|June 19477 May 1948}June 1947 
t 


to to fe) t t t t t 
June 1948|June 1948}June 1948 June 1948 June 1948 June 1948 June 1948 June 1948 June 1948 June 1948 une 1046, Fane 10k Tune 1948 Te 
Bellefonte, Pa...... +0.7 | +8.0 +2.9 
Evansville, Ind..... +0.9 | +6.6 45.6 
International Falls, Minn..| —0. +9.8 +7.2 
Joliet, Ill?.......... 0.2 | +8.3 +5.8 
Trenton, N. J....... +0.4| +6.1 45.2 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. 
2Includes Lockport and Rockdale, aLess than 0.1%, rRevised, 
(Continued from page 422) of 0.5% in the sundries index was brought about by 
The total fuel index showed a gain of 0.6% over higher prices for reading materials, gasoline and per- 
the month, caused mainly by sizable increases in sonal care. : 
anthracite and bituminous coal. Suirtey Fass 
The 0.1% decline in housefurnishings reflects a Fuorence S. GEIGER 
scattering of lower prices for heavy goods. The gain Statistical Division 
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SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tor Conrerence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


Item 


Clerical salary rates? 
Billing machine operator............... 
Calculating machine or Comptometer oper. 
Oiice boyson girle acts cc ae sak 
Stenoeranhier nite cts acc ccass.as ses) hot 
Telephone switchboard operator......... 
monior:copy typists. ccsk diSalivs iklva va § 
Consumers’ Price Index 
FOC PH See t SS RRA 
Housing Seren ece ee ee eee 
Glothinprse ees Gein. Sen ee nce den. 
Men’s 


Housetarmishinga geseen scans «seen 
SUREPOS eee aim sme sus Chale scant 


Purchasing value of dollar.............. 


ANCiteMR ARI) 6c cero acne e ucdeneeee 
Strikes (BLS) 

Beginning in period.................. 

WY OrKeraanvOlved.achion conc ocles ace 


Turnoverrates in manufacturi’g (BLS) 
Senarations eh weet oi sands ow. 
Bate cee ce ctsk eee ee «aos ek 


Wage Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
Earnings, hourly... ....200 05.00. 
WEEKES? corte tes ce eae es 
Hours per production worker.......... 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
WOATNINGS, HOUT sos ale Cote: waa diva SS ase 
eh Oe Oe ee 
Hours per production worker.......... 
PIO yIION Gea odeclsiee 0 oWsieleses a 
PPOtab Mia NOWTS. <2 oc sa soe ves alec 
Payrolsc ee tne ss eis tere eters oun. snes 
Wage-rate increases...........++++++- 
Production workers affected.......... 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Marnings, ROutiy.scc. wc. -sine viola ais etree 
Weekly sxcse se Saco esau 
Hours per wage earner..............-- 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Barniigs, NOUTLY 5. ae. sa.05.0.01¢* <5. « 
WECKIV os oirinu, F'n Fi caetnr bie h> ef 
Hours per wage earner..........+-.+.: 


Class I railroads* 


“Real” weekly earnings...........-++- 
Hours per wage earner........-+-+++-.- 
Agricultural wage rates per month‘ (BAE 
With board 
Without: board ...5...c005 +> seeains 
New York City metro. area, seventeen | 
manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly..........--.+++e+05: 
Shoal dk Grane Seo one 
Hours per production worker. .......-. 


1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarter!, 
’Median of the middle 50%. New series; previous 


in this table. 


1948 
Unit 
June May April March Feb, Jan 

median in dollars 40 
median in dollars 42 
median in dollars 31 
median in dollars 43 
median in dollars 43 
median in dollars 39 
Jan. 1989 =100 221.8 219.6 216.8 210.9 2138.2 218.9 
Jan. 1939=100 110.7 110.1 110.1 110.1 109.9 109.9 
Jan. 1989=100 155.9 156.2 156.3 156.8 156.5 155.7 
Jan. 1989=100 168.2 168.4 |r 168.2 168.5 168.1 166.5 
Jan. 1989 =100 145.5 145.8 |r 146.0 146.8 146.7 146.5 
Jan. 1939=100 122.2 |r 121.5 |r 120.5 |r 120.8 |r 120.8 Ir 120.1 
Jan. 1939=100 90.1 |r 89.8 Ir 89.8 Ir 89.9 Ir 89.8 |r 89.8 
Jan. 1939 =100 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.8 
Jan. 1939=100 156.1 156.2 |r 156.4 156.3 |r 156.0 155.4 
Jan. 1939=100 145.4 144.7 145.0 145.0 143.8 143.9 
Jan. 1939=100 164.1 163.1 162.2 160.3 160.6 162.4 
Jan. 1939 dollars 60.9 61.3 61.7 62.4 62.3 61.6 
1935-39 =100 a 170.5 169.3 166.9 167.5 168.8 
number p 225 Q75 225 200 175 
thousands p 165 175 500 70 15 
thousands p 4,100 8,000 6,000 725 1,000 
per 100 employees p 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.2 4.3 
per 100 employe p 2.8 3.0 2.8 aot 2.6 
per 100 employee D a1 si ll an sal 
per 100 employee: p 3 4 4 A A 
per 100 employee po athe 1.2 1.2 ie 12 
per 100 employ: p 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 4.6 
average in dollars p 1.299 |r 1.291 |r 1.289 |r 1.287 | 1.285 
average in dollars p 51.89 |r 51.68 |r 52.06 |r 51.75 | 52.07 
average per week p 39.9 40.0 |r 40.4 |r 40.2 40.5 
average in-dollars 1.433 | 1.423 | 1.417] 1.412] 1.406 
average in dollars 56.86 | 57.10 | 57.67 | 57.27 | 57.35 
average per week 39.7 40.2 40.7 40.6 40.9 
1923 =100 126.3 128.2 129.9 129.7 130.0 
1923 =100 101.9 | 104.7 | 107.4) 107.0 | 108.0 
1923 =100 269.9 Q75.1 281.5 279.1 280.2 
average per cent 6.6 6.4 fee! 9.5 8.0 
per cent 3.0 2.6 1.6 3.2 2.5 
average in dollars 1.320 
average in dollars 57.86 
average per week 43.4 
average in dollars 1.418 
average in dollars 61.41 
average per week 42.6 
average in dollars 1.324 | 1.854] 1.339 
average in dollars 65.55 | 67.43 | 66.96 
1923 =100 163.7 |r 168.0 |r 165.1 
average per week Ween 49.5 49.8 50.0 
average in dollars 102.00 aera eat 101.00 
average in dollars 97.00 95.00 
average in dollars 113.00 113.00 
average in dollars 1.457 | 1.453 | 1.450 | 1.446 | 1.440 
average in dollars 56.82 | 57.39 | 57.86] 58.56 | 58.61 

39.0 39.5 | -39.9 40.5 40.7 


average per week 


y: 


ly the modal salary was reported 


ie.) 
© 
SCWHAIDOMWWODW-IXr 


8Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 


4As of first day of month. 


pPreliminary 
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_rRevised 


Percentage Change 


Latest 
Month 
over 
Previous 


Month? 


" ONMORW WR 


Latest 
Month 
over 
Year 
Previous 


+ 
for) 
NIow2tcoo or a 


ai, 
oo . . . 
OF ORD OWS 


Wage Increase Announcements—June 15 to July 15 


Note: Announcements verified by company granting increase unless otherwise specified. 


Company 


es | | | | | 


Allen-Bradley Company............. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


The Aluminum Company of America 
and its subsidiaries 

Amecco Chemicals, Inc.............. 
Henderson, Nev. 

The American Brass Company....... 
Ansonia and Torrington, Conn., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


American Cyanamid Company....... 
Waterbury, Conn. 

American Fork & Hoe Company...... 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


American Maize Products Company. . 


Hammond, Ind. 
American Zinc Company............ 


Armstrong Cork Company........... 


The Atlantic Refining Company...... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Amount 


$.12 hr. 


See 
remarks 


$.09 to 
$.15 hr. 
See 
remarks 
$.10 to 
$.16 hr. 
$.10 hr. 


$.12 hr. 


10% 
$.08 to 
$.13 hr. 
$.075 hr. 


$13.84mo. 


$.10 hr. 


$.125 hr. 


$.125 hr. 
$.06 hr. 
$.112 hr. 
average 


$.075 hr. 
average 


$.109 hr. 
average 


$.1315 
average 


$.1567 
average 


$20 mo, 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.115 hr. 
average 


$.113 hr. 
average 


See 
remarks 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


6-13-48 


6-16-48 


6-21-48 
6-21-48 
See 
remarks 
4—1-48 


6-28-48 


6-28-48 
4-1-48 


5-1-48 


5-1-48 
5-27-48 


3-1-48 


4-25-48 
5-3-48 
5-6-48 


5-10-48 


5-17-48 


5-29-48 


5-29-48 


6-1-48 


6-1-48 


6-2-48 


6-10-48 


6-10-48 


6-28-48 


Previous Rate or Range 


Numb 
Aaeret S| WE ae 
1,900 n.d 
450 n.d. 
14,000 n.a 
8,000 n.d. 
n.d. n.G 
34 n.d. 
5,592 | $1.33 hr 
straight- 
time 
average 
810 n.d. 
75 | $1.18 hr. 
average 
350 n.d. 
25 n.d. 
675 | $1.40 hr. 
average 
1,358 | $1.015 to 
$1.1575hr. 
562 .89 hr 
198 | $.80 hr 
526 | $1.06 hr 
297 | $1.13 hr 
653 | $1.05 hr 
$1.025 hr. 
601) |$1.025 hr. 
( 
60 | $140 mo. 
88 | $1.10 hr. 
207 | $.97 hr. 
3,461 | $1.01 hr. 
671 | $1.01 hr. 
n.d. n.d. 
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Effective 


Remarks 


Previous increase and benefits, granted in 1947, 
amounted to approximately 15¢ hr. (United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 
Increase of 8% but not less than $19. Previous 
increase, granted in 1947, was approximately 
$26 mo. (equivalent to 15¢ hr.) and was given 
to all except officers of the company and the 
sales force. (No union) 
(CIO union) 


Increase of 8% or $16, whichever is greater 
(No union) 

Increase effective at beginning of first pay period 
after 6-25-48, (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

(AFL union) 


(Int. Union Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) 


(No union) 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 


eae an holiday per year. (United Steelworkers, 


(No union) 

Three additional paid holidays; double time paid 
if worked. (Oil Workers’ Int. Union, CIO) 

Affects plants at Fairmont City, Hillsboro and 
Monsanto, Ill., and Columbus, Ohio. _ (Int. 
Union Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers; United 
Gas Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Affects plant at Mascot, Tenn. 

Pensacola, Fla. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

Beaver Falls, Pa. Four additional paid holidays. 
Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ service. 
(United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers, CIO) 

Camden, N. J. Three weeks’ vacation after 20 
years’ service. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
& Plastic Workers, CIO) 

Pittsburgh, Pa, Three weeks’ vacation after 20 
years’ service. Two additional paid holidays. 
(United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers, CIO) 

South Braintree, Mass. Production workers. 
Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ service. 
(AFL union) 

South Braintree, Mass. Maintenance workers 
Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ service 
(Int. Firemen, AFL) 

Pittsburgh, Pa, Three weeks’ vacation after 20 
years’ service. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
& Plastic Workers, CIO) 

Gloucester, N. J. Vacation of 1 week and 3 days 
Rah His teas pa spans after 20 years 

nite ubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plasti 
Workers, CIO) “2 

Keyport, N. J. Vacation of 1 week and 3 days 
after 2 years’ service; 3 weeks after 20 years. 
(AFL union) 

Lancaster, Pa., floor plant. Three weeks’ vacation 
after 20 years’ service. (United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum & Plastic Workers, CIO) 

Lancaster, Pa., closure plant. Three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 20 years’ service. (United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers, CIO) 

Within the period of 2-2-48 to 6-27-48, a base 
rate increase was granted of 10¢ hr., plus a tem- 
porary cost of living adjustment of 13.5% on the 
new base rates. On 6-28-48 the foregoing 13.5% 
was replaced by a base rate increase of 16¢ hr. 
Effective within the period of 6-28-48 to 
3-31-49, a cost of living adjustment of 10% was 
granted on the new base rates. Since 9-10-45 
the effect of these adjustments has been an in- 
crease of 26¢ hr. over base rates and an addi- 
tional 10% of these new base rates. 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JUNE 15 TO JULY 15—Continued 


Company 


a Ee ee eee 
Automatic Canteen Company of 
America 
Chicago, Ill. 
J. T. Baker Chemical Company 
" Phillipeburg, NE : 
riggs Manufacturing Compan 
Detroit, Mich. : se! 


*Building Contractors 
Builders Association 
New York, N. Y. 
The Budd Company, Hunting Park 
plant 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Mason 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


California Refining Company 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Carbon and Carbide Chemicals Cor- 
poration 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Chicago District Electric Generating 
Corporation 
Chicago, Ill.; Hammond, Ind. 


*Cincinnati Publishers Association... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


*Coal Producers Assn. of Washington. 
Washington 


Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cribben & Sexton Company......... 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Davison Chemical Corporation... 
Bartow, Fla. 

WISOTS eOOINDERY coi. os gh an, nucle 
Des Moines, Dubuque, Ottumwa 
and Waterloo, Iowa; Hoopestown, 
Moline-East Moline, Ill.; Horicon, 
Wisc.; Los Angeles, Calif; Syracuse, 
N. Y.; and Yakima, Wash. 


Durkee-Atwood Company........... 
Red Wing, Minn. 


Dictograph Products Inc............ 
New York, N. Y. 


Electromaster Inc.................. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio; Des Moines, lowa; 
Fall River, Mass.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Castle 
& Noblesville, Ind.; Pottstown, Pa. 

General Electric Company........... 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Tone Increase Previous Rate or Range 
of 
Worker Amount mares Number Rate Effective 
WE | $.085 hr. | 5-3-48 42 | $1.31 hr 8-447 
WE $.05 hr. 44-48 430 n.a. n.d. 
WE $.13 hr. 6-5-48 24,169 |$1.486 hr.| 4-28-47 
S |9% mo. | 6-1-48 3,057 | $316.06 | 4-28-47 
mo. 
WE See 6-1-48 n.d. $2.75 hr. n.a 
remarks 
WE | $.13 hr. | 6-21-48 7,500 n.d. n.d. 
NS) See 6-7-48 850 n.d. n.d. 
remarks 
WE | $.08 hr 4-148 262 n.a. n.d. 
WE $.10 hr 7-1-48 227 | $1.72 hr. | 2-16-48 
S  |$17.40mo.| 7-1-48 97 | $235 mo. | 2-16-48 
WE | $.10 hr. | 5-29-48 } 10,000 | $1.00 hr. n.d. 
Ss See 6-28-48 500 n.d. n.d. 
remarks 
WE | $.155 hr. |12-18-47 875 | $1.35 hr. |12-18-46 
approx. 
WE See 4-1-48 328 n.d. n.d. 
remarks 
Ss See 4-1-48 15 n.a. Nn. 
remarks 
WE $9 wk. 1-1-48 n.d. See n.a 
remarks 
WE $1 day 7-6-48 1,400 n.d. n.d. 
WE See 1-4-48 26,400 |$1.406 hr.|12-31-47 
remarks 
WE | $.10 hr. | 5-27-48 650 n.d. n.d. 
Ss 7% n.d. na. n.d. n.d. 
WE | $.13 hr. | 4-1-48 n.d. n.d. n.d. 
WE See 5-24-48 n.d. n.d. n.a 
remarks 
WE | $.05 hr. | 6-14-48 100 See 5-1-47 
remarks 
WE | $.04 hr. | 4-3-48 250 |$1.375 hr.| 10-47 
average 
WE | $.11 hr. | 6-1-48 350! | ~ 7.4. n.d. 
WE | $.11 hr. | 6-14-48 | 23,000 |$1.525 br.| 2-2-47 
average 
Ss See 6-16-48 4,600 n.d. n.d. 
remarks 
WE | 8% 6-11-48 | 105,000 | na. n.d. 
$.09 min. ; 
Ss 8 6-11-48 | 11,000 n.d. n.a. 


| plus pay for 6 unworked holidays. 


Remarks 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 


Additional 3.5¢ hr. in lieu of 6 paid holidays. 
Vacation payments of $57 to hourly employees 
with 1 to 5 years’ service; $114 to those with 5 
years’ service or more. Additional 5% of hourly 
rate to second-shift workers, 7.5% to third-shift 
workers. (UAW-CIO) 

One day’s paid vacation for each month of service 
but not exceeding 10 days. (271 employees 
represented by UAW-CIO; the remainder not 
represented by any union) 

Arbitration awarded an average increase of 45¢ 
day for a 7-hour work day and 62.5¢ day for an 
8-hour work day to bricklayers’ unions. 

(UAW-CIO) 

Increase of $4 wk. to employees earning $28.50 
to $39.99 wk.; $5.25 wk. to those earning from 
$40 to $79.99; and $6 to those earning $80 or 
more. (Ind. union) 

7.5¢ shift differential to 2nd-shift workers; 10¢ to 
3rd shift. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, CIO) 

Three days allowed with pay for death in im- 
mediate family. When holiday occurs during 
regular vacation period, either pay or time off 
with pay will be allowed. (Int. Hod Carriers, 
Bldg. & Common Laborers Union, AFL; Int. 
Union Operating Engineers, AFL; no union for 
salaried group) 
ey Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied Workers, 

10% increase, with maximum of $50 month. 
(No union) 

(Atomic Trades & Labor Council, AFL) 


Increase of 6% of maximum ‘rate. (Dist. 50, 
UMW) 

Increase of 6% of maximum rate. (No union) 

Increase brings day-shift salary to $90 wk. and 
night-shift to $95 wk. (Int. Typographical 
Union, AFL) 

Plus increase in the welfare and retirement fund 
of 10¢ per ton. New daily rate will be $14.54 
per 8-hour, 5-day week. Basic wage for mech- 
anized mines will be $15.75 per day. Affects 24 
producers. (United Mine Workers) 

11¢ hr. average increase which includes general 
increase of 7.5¢ br. (Utility Workers, CIO) 


Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ service. 
(United Electrical Workers, CIO; no union for 
salaried employees) 

Additional rate adjustments of 2¢ hr. (Int. 
Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Hourly workers granted increase of 13¢ hr., in- 
centive workers, 9¢ hr. Previous increase 
granted in April, 1947, amounted to 11¢ hr. 

(Farm 
Equipment & Metal Workers, ClO; UAW-CIO; 
Federal Labor Union, AFL; Int. Union Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO; Int. Assn. 
Machinists. Employees of some nonunion 
plants are also affected) 

Previous rates ranged from $.83 to $1.33 hr. 
averaging $1.06. Six paid holidays. (United 
Rubber Workers, CIO) : 

Three weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ service. 
ae Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
CIO) 

Wages adjustable quarterly according to changes 
in cost of living index, similar to General Motors 
plan. (Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) _ 

(United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers, CIO) : 

$20 increase to those earning up to $300; $25 to 
those earning between $301-$399; $30 to those 
earning between $400-$600. (No union) 

*(United Electrical Workers, CIO) 


*(United Electrical Workers, CIO) 


‘0 


. 
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Company 


General Foods Corporation.......... 
(Maxwell House Coffee, Franklin 
Baker Company) 

Hoboken, N. J. 
Genera] Instrument Corporation...... 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


General Mills) Ines ones we csur te pan 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company........ 


Akron, Ohio; Cadillac, Mich.; 
Clarksville, Tenn.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Miami, Okla.; Oaks, Pa.; 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 


pany 
Akron, Ohio 


Gull Oil Corporation ......c acess 
Port Arthur, Tex.; Toledo, Ohio 


*Harbison-Walker Refractories Com- 
pany 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FE de Heine COMPANY care: aek oct sss 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hercules Powder Company.......... 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
Hershey, Pa. 


Hohokus Bleachery Inc.............. 
Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. 

*Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


*I]linois Coal Producers Association. . 


International Harvester Company.... 
Chicago, IIl. 


Interstate Bakeries Corporation 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


pecans 


there er enee 


*Tronrite Ironer Company 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

LHe J aite<COnmipany sc cs< gtsia oe. Ga ee 
Jaite, Ohio 


VOnTSGD. G& JOHNSON sa - ics cae ne eee 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Kistler Leather Company............ 
Elkins, W. Va. 


Type 
of 


Worker! 


WE 
SS) 


WE 
WE 
WE 


WE 
WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 
WE 


WE 


Amount 


$.10 hr. 


$4.50 wk.| May-June 


$.04 hr. 
$.09 hr. 
$.09 hr. 


$.10 hr. 
$.14 hr. 


$.11 hr. 


$.11 hr. 
See 

remarks 

$.10 hr. 


5% 


$.10 hr. 


$.085 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


See 
remarks 


$.05 hr. 
$.13 hr, 


$1.00 day 


$.11 hr. 
See 

remarks 

$.08 hr. 


$5 wk. 
$.06 hr. 


$.06 hr, 


See 
remarks 


$.04 hr, 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


Number 
Affected 


3-25-48 487 


87 

1948 
5-8-48 500 
5-8-48 250 
5-3-48 80 


Previous Rate or Range 


63 n.d. 
344 n.d. 
17,500 | $1.52 hr. 

average 
30,000 | $1.51 hr. 
9,401 n.a 
3,750 n.a 
530 n.d, 
See n.a 
remarks 
See n.d 
remarks 
43 |$1.177 hr. 
N.a n.a, 
143 na 
17,000 n.@, 
14,000 n.a 
61,000 n.a 
25,000 n.d. 
55 n.d. 
4 na 
413 n.a 
175 | $.91 hr. 
eee 
ab.) 
1,340 n.d. 
225 $1.00 


Remarks 


pape) ee 

(Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL; Int. 
Longshoremen’s Assn., AFL) ; 

Increase based on job evaluation program, 
(No union) 

(United Electrical Workers, CIO) 

(United Electrical Workers, CIO) 

Additional 3¢ hr. for tool allowance, (Int. Assn. 
Machinists) ake ‘ 
‘/All 830 wage earners granted 6 additional paid 

holiday hours. i 
Johnson City, Tenn. (Grain Processors Union) 
Kansas City, Mo. Three weeks’ vacation after 

25 years’ service. (Grain Processors Union) 
Three weeks’ vacation for employees with 15 

years or more service. (United Rubber, Cork, 

Linoleum & Plastic Workers, CIO) 


Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. 
(United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers, CIO) ; 

$20 mo. increase to employees earning $300 mo. 
and less; $25 to those earning between $301— 
$399; $30 to those earning between $400—$499; 
$35 to those earning between $500-$599. Three 
weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. (No 
union) 

One additional paid holiday, making a total of 7. 
Two weeks’ vacation after 1 year’s service for 
hourly employees. (Oil Workers Int. Union, 
CIO; no union for salaried employees) 

Affects a total of 6,500 workers, including 2,600 
in western Pennsylvania. Agreement provides 
for an insurance program costing the company 
an additional 3¢ hr. (United Mine Workers) 

Affects 2,300 union and 200 nonunion workers. 
Previous general increase, granted in 1947, was 
10¢ hr. (Canning and Pickle Workers, AFL) 

Shift premium revised from a uniform 3¢ rate to a 
rate of 5¢ hr. for afternoon shift and 10¢ hr. for 
night shift. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers, CIO) 

Male employees increased 11¢ hr., female, 8¢ hr. 
Effective 6—-1-49 all will receive an additional 
3¢ hr. Cost of living adjustment plan calls for 
quarterly review of the BLS consumers’ price 
index and an increase or decrease of 1¢ hr. for 
each 1.14 points of BLS change, with decrease 
adjustments being limited to 5¢ hr. (Int. Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers, AFL) 

One added holiday. (AFL union) 


Vacation pay raised from $57 to $62.20 after 1 
year’s service and from $114 to $124.40 after 5 
years. (UAW-CIO) 

Union’s 10¢ welfare fund royalty doubled. In- 
crease boosts basic wage to $14.05 day, with a 
top of $17.45. Announced 7-1-48. (Progressive 
Mine Workers) 

Twenty-one factories affected. (Farm Equip- 
ment Workers, CIO, and other unions) 

$4.40 wk. to those earning less than $55 wk.; 
8% to those earning between $55 wk. and 
$6,000 yr.; $480 yr. for those earning between 
$6,000 and $7,500 yr. (No union) 

Previous increase of 5¢ hr. granted 10-3-47. 
(Dairy, Bakery & Food Workers, CIO) 

Supervisors. (No union) 

Announced 6-26-48. This is the second 6¢ 
hourly increase granted within 30 days. 

Six paid holidays, coated Paperworkers, CIO) 
(‘Salaries were adjusted to the hourly rate 
increase.”’} 

Base increase of 8.5¢ hr. to day workers; base 
increase of 6¢ to incentive workers (computed 
to be comparable to day workers’ increase). One 
additional week of vacation pay (making a 
total of 3 weeks’ pay for 2 weeks off) for employ- 
ees with 15 years’ or more service. Hospital- 
zation benefits doubled from $24 to $48. (Tex- 
tile Workers, CIO) 

7-23-47 Additional 3¢ hr, increase, representing a pro- 

gressive increase in expectancy of correspond- 
pay Ls cs worker A pelea Agreement 
includes foremen and supervisory employees, 
UMW, Dist. 50) i ea thea 


A CMW, Dis 50) 
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Type 
Company of 
Worker! 
Koppers Company, Inc..............| WE 
Everett, Mass. 
LaPlant-Choate Manufacturing Com-| WE 
pany 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation......... WE 
Lima, Ohio 
The Lionel Corporation............. WE 
Irvington, N. J. 

The Liquid Carbonic Corporation.....| WE 
Boston, Mass. ) 
Ludlow Typograph Company........ WE 

Chicago, Il. 

The Massey-Harris Company........ WE 
Racine, Wisc. N) 
Merck a Company... 4.05.0 0.08s 5 WE 

Elkton, Va.; 
Rahway, N. J.; WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. WE 
Ss 
PMine Operstors ser ets fe Soe WE 
WE 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator) WE 
Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company.| WE 
International Falls, Minn. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills............... WE 
Amsterdam, N, Y. 
Monsanto Chemical Company........ WE 
WE 
WE 
The Nash-Kelvinator Corporation....}| WE 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wisc. Ss 
National Lead Company, Titanium} WE 
Division 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Oliver ‘Corporation. .2..260.5 57... 2.2. WE 
Charles City, Iowa 
Packard Motor Car Company........ WE 
Detroit Mich. s 
Pillsbury Mills, Ye. s.3.5 50, 8228s cee WE 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company..... WE 
Natrium, W. Va. 
MH AUPORUGIGR es re Bes tens oes Ne WE 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company...| WE 
Leetonia, Ohio 
*Shoe factories (48)... .....a0cs sees WE 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana)..... WE 
s 


Continued on next page 


See 
remarks 


$.09 hr. 


$.115 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.125 hr. 


$.125 hr. 
$.13 hr, 


9% 
approx. 
$.125 hr. 


$.11 hr, 


$.14 hr. 


remarks 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


4-1—48 


4-15-48 


5-10-48 
4-29-48 
41-48 
11-7-47 
6-548 
4-15-48 
4-15-48 
6-1-48 
7-548 
8-2-48 


7-1-48 
7-1-48 


1-16-48 


Number 


Affected 


3,100 |$1.134 hr. 


1,800 
5,500 


40 


150 


100 
20,000 


2,500 


1,000 |$1.065 hr. 


2,100 


8,800 
1,600 


98 
300 
125,000 


n.d. 
5,000 
11,500 


7,000 
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Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


n.d. 

$1.23 hr. 

average 
n.d. 


See 
remarks 


n.a. 


n.d. 


$1.27 hr. 
average 
n.d. 
n.d. 
$1.28 hr. 
$1.40 hr. 
$1.30 hr. 


n.a, 
n.a. 


See 
remarks 


$1.00 hr. 
(base) 
n.d. 


n.a. 
n.d. 


n.d. 


$.99 hr. 


na. 
n.d. 


n.d. 
$1.39 hr. 


n.d, 


$1.27 hr. 
n.d. 


na, 


n.d. 


Effective 


3-14-47 


3-5-47 


n.a. 
n.d. 


4-1-47 
4-9-47 


na. 


2-1-47 
n.d. 


n.d. 


n.a. 


Remarks 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 


Additional inequity adjustments ranging from 
4¢to 7¢ were made on certain occupations, mak- 
ing the average over-all increase approximately 
12¢. (United Farm Equipment Workers, CIO) 

Previous increase: 15¢ hr., effective 6-29-47. 
(AFL and CIO unions) 

Previous minimum guaranteed rate: 78¢ hr. 
One additional paid holiday. Profit-sharing plan. 
(United Toy & Machine Workers, CIO) 

(Int. Bro. Firemen & Oilers, AFL) 

(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) One addi- 
tional paid holiday applies to both employee 
groups. 

(ClO Farm Equipment & Metal Workers. 

A few fringe increases in the daywork groups 
brought the average to something under 10¢. 
Third-shift premium increased from 5¢ to 7.5¢. 
(UAW-CIO) 

Elkton, Va. (Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Rahway, N. J. (Ind. union) 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Ind. Union) 

(No union) 

Affects two thirds of soft-coal industry. Welfare- 
pension fund royalty doubled from 10¢ to 20¢ 
per ton of coal mined. Increase boosts pay to 
$14.05 day. (United Mine Workers) 

Anthracite miners. Previous wage scales averaged 
$11.10 for miners on a 7-hr. day and $10.53 for 
laborers. Contract miners on a piecework basis 
averaged $13 day. Announced 7-4-48. (United 
Mine Workers) 

Company granted voluntary increases ranging 
from 6.5¢ to 12¢ hr., averaging 8¢ hr. (United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 

(Int. Woodworkers of America, CIO; 6 AFL 
unions) 

Hospitalization and surgical fee reimbursement 
for dependents added to present group insurance 
coverage. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Lockport, N. Y. 4 additional paid holidays. 
Holiday work rate increased to 244. (Food, 
Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied Workers, CIO) 

Norfolk, Va. 6 paid holidays, at 244 if worked 
(formerly, double time). 2 weeks’ vacation after 
1 year instead of 15 months. (Int. Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 

Seattle, Wash. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 

(UAW-CIO; Int. Assn. Machinists; Mechanics 
Educational Society of America) 

(No union) 


(Gas Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 


Company pays wages of grievance committee 
during meetings, aggregate hours not to exceed 
40 in any one month. (United Farm Equipment 
& Metal Workers, CIO) 

(UAW-CIO) 

(UAW-CIO) 


(United Mine Workers) 


Reporting pay increased from 3 to 4 hours. (Int. 
Chemical Workers, AFL) : 

New rules provide, among other things, for paying 
freight engineers and firemen who have to wait 
at their terminals before going to work. (Brother- 
hoods of Railroad Engineers, Firemen and 
Switchmen) 

(United Construction Workers, UMW) 


This arbitration award, covering Mass., was 
announced 7-8-48. (United Shoe Workers,CIO) 
Manufacturing department hourly-paid employ- . 
ees received a temporary increase of $.14 hr. 
after prior temporary cost of living increases of 
approximately $.255 hr. were transferred into 
base rates. (Central States Petroleum Union) 
All supervisory employees and employees not 
represented by unions received temporary in- 
creases of 8.2% (min. $26.87—max. $49.20 mo., 
or min. $.155—max. $.285 hr.), replacing prior, 
temporary increases of 5%.. 
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T Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Company i of : Remarks 
orker t Number H 
Amount E 4s 2 ae ‘Affected Rate Effective 
i i — -16-— n.d. n.d. Employees represented by Central States Petro- 
“Aprende Sea SA Soe : fants ase cy ‘outs oiion or Research and Engineering 
Professional Employees Association received a 
temporary increase of 8.2% (max. $49.20) after 
prior temporary cost of living increases of 17.8% 
were transferred into base rates. 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Cor-| WE | $.08 and | 3-16-48 320 | $.82 hr. | 3-16-47 |(Int. Union Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) 
poration $.12 hr. average 
Lyles, Tenn. x 5 ys ; 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company..| WE | $.105 hr. | 7-1-48 236 n.d. na, _ |Additionally, a cost of living bonus of $17.30 mo. 
Drumright, Okla. (equivalent to 10¢ hr.) became a part of base 
pay. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO; Int. Assn. 
Machinists) od 
Ss See 7-1-48 36 n.d. n.d. 5% increase (min. $20—max. $50). Additionally, 
remarks a cost of living bonus of 7% (min. $17.30—max. 


$37.50), received since 10-1—47, became a part 
of base pay. (No union) =e 

WE | $.14 hr. n.a. 14,000 n.d. n.d. Additional 3.75¢hr. based on wage inequities, re- 
troactive to 12-23-43, Five Ohio plants 
affected. Announced 6-30-48. (United Steel- 
workers, CIO) ; 

WE 10% 6-7-48 7,400 n.d. n.d. Affects Hamilton Standard Propellers, Sikorsky 
Aircraft and Chance Vought Aircraft Divisions. 
(UAW-CIO; Int. Assn. of Machinists) 

s 10% 6-16-48 7,350 n.d. n.d. Affects all divisions. (UAW-CIO at Chance 

Vought Aircraft Division) 

WE | $.11 hr. | 6-28-48 | 35,000 |$1.3812hr.| 2-1-47 |Three weeks’ paid vacation after 15 years’ 
service. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & 
Plastic Workers, CIO) 


*The Timken Roller Bearing Company 


United Aircraft Corporation......... 
East Hartford, Conn. 


United States Rubber Company...... 


*Valley Motor Transit Company..... WE | $.15 hr. n.d. 80 n.a. n.d. Garage employees. Announced 6-10-48. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 5 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company.| WE | $.11 hr. | 5-3-48 | 1,150 | $1.04hr.| na. |(UMW, Dist. 50) 
Mechanicville, N. Y. (malelab.) A ; ; ’ 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation...| WE 8% 6-11-48 | 66,000 n.d. n.d. One additional paid holiday, making total of 7. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $.09 hr. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 
min. CIO; Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL; 2,000 
employees not represented by union) 
S See 6-11-48 5,000 n.d. n.d. Increase of 8% plus .5¢ hr. (min. 9.5¢ hr.; max. 
remarks $37 mo.) (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, CIO) 
Ss See 6-11-48 | 12,000 n.d. n.d. Increase of 8.25% (min., 9.5¢ hr.; max. $40 mo.) 
remarks hepa of Westinghouse Ind. Salaried 
nions 
See 6-11-48 7,600 n.a. n.d. Increase of 8% plus .5¢ hr. or 8.25% (min., 9.5¢ 
remarks hr.; max. $40 mo.) (No union) 
See 6-14-48 5,700 n.d. n.d. Increase of 814% (max. $50). Supervisory and 
remarks administrative employees. (No union) 
peace inseraments Company...... WE | $.10 hr. | 3-13-48 113 n.d. n.d, (United Electrical Workers, CIO) 
cago, Ill. 
The White Motor Company......... WE | $.11 hr. | 5-31-48 3,959 n.d. n.d. Increased call-in pay from 2 hours to 4 hours. 
Cleveland, Ohio S |$19.25mo.| 5-31-48 950 n.d. n.d. arta 10; bonus increased from 7% to 10%. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc......... WE See See 7,500 n.d. n.d. Hourly-rated employees (approx. 3,300) received 
Toledo, Ohio remarks | remarks 13¢ hr. increase and pieceworkers (approx. 
4,200), 5¢ hr. base rate increase, resulting in a 
rate of $1.03 hr. for male and $.88 hr. for female 
employees. Effective 6-1-48, provisions for 
cumulative vacation pay changed from 2.5¢ to 
3¢ per hour worked (up to a max. of 40 brs. per 
week) where service is less than 1 year; for over 
1 year’s service—from 3.5¢ to 4.5¢ per hour 
worked. For vacation year ending 5-31-48, the 
former group received a $5 adjustment and the 
latter group a $10 adjustment. (UAW -CIO) 
s See n.d. 500 n.d. n.d. Increase equivalent to 13¢ hr. ($5.20 wk or $22.50 
remarks mo.) (UAW-CIO) 
1Type of worker: WE—wage earner; S—salaried employees, a, ilabl 
+Obtained from press spore inlarmation not veiled! mage aon ee! 


Mary Ann O’DonNNELL 
Epwin K. Tyson 
Statistical Division 
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